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Semantics and Research 

What do you mean? How do you 
know? The team of semantics and re¬ 
search accomplishes little unless they 
pull together. Back in 1937 the Con¬ 
ference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf adopted nomen¬ 
clature applicable to deafness which 
proved remarkably adaptable for many 
years. Lately, however, fears have 
arisen in many quarters that too many 
words and terms are being used loose¬ 
ly. The finger can be pointed to the 
experts or so-called “experts” who are 
relative newcomers to the field of edu¬ 
cation or other phases of considering 
deafness. Likewise, the results of re¬ 
search projects are clouded by con¬ 
fusion in meanings. 

It would be well all around if the 
Conference could take the lead in 
adding to and revising the nomencla¬ 
ture in the treatment of deafness. We 
believe the clarification would gain 
just as wide acceptance as did the 
1937 definitions. 

All too often one hears of research 
that merely aUempts to “prove” pre¬ 
conceived theories. Couldn’t someone 
with the proper background come up 
with some rigid standards governing 
all research dealing with deafness? 
Perhaps Gallaudet College’s Central 
Index is the answer. Pure research is 
highly technical. All too many theses, 
dissertations, and projects fall short 
of meeting the requirements. 

An up-to-date nomenclature shouldn’t 
take too long to produce. Research 
standards might take years to formul¬ 
ate. Any comment? 

Sign Language and Interpreting 

Knowledge of the sign language does 
not automatically make a competent 
interpreter of a person possessing nor¬ 
mal hearing. Most of us know this 
from way back, but all too often this 
misconception results in difficulties for 
the persons involved. 

It is generally agreed that “sending” 
is easier than “receiving” and that the 
manual alphabet is far easier to master 
than word or phrase signs. From there 
on much needs to be understood and 
appreciated. 

Interpreters can translate, or inter- 
prete, literally—word for word; they 
can give a condensed substance; they 
can give a simplified-condensed sub¬ 
stance; or they can use various com¬ 
binations. What is done depends on 


the purpose of the interpretation, the 
educational or mental level of the per¬ 
sons receiving the benefit of the trans¬ 
lation, and many other factors. Inter¬ 
preting for one person is far different 
from serving a mixed audience. 

An interpreter may be able to meet 
the requirements in the foregoing 
paragraphs and yet fail. Just as the 
human voice uses inflection for shades 
of meaning and emphasis, there are 
nuances in the use of signs. 

This is not intended to discourage 
interpreters or would-be interpreters. 
We are merely repeating what others 
have pointed out before. WHY? It’s 
high time somebody wrote a manual 
for interpreters to accompany a new 
book on the sign language of the 
American deaf. 

Recommended Reading 

In this issue is a report on the West 
Coast Regional Institute on Personal, 
Social, and Vocational Adjustment to 
Total Deafness. It makes worthwhile 
reading—both for the deaf themselves 
and those concerned with the many 
problems. 

All too often the deaf expect spectac¬ 
ular overnight results. There is all too 
little understanding and appreciation 
of what the N.A.D. and others are 
trying to do in behalf of the deaf. The 
West Coast Institute, like its forerunner 
White Plains Institute, was a big step 
forward on a regional basis. A careful 
reading of the report will give a broad 
understanding of the N.A.D.’s efforts. 

See Europe 

The World Federation of the Deaf 
will meet in Wisebaden, Germany, 
August 22-26, 1959. This is a good oc¬ 
casion for deaf persons in the U. S. to 
meet the foreign deaf and to see 
Europe. If enough people are interest¬ 
ed, the N.A.D. has an opportunity to 
arrange for a flight on one of the 
leading airlines so they can fly to¬ 
gether, returning to the U. S. at any 
time they choose. 

This is not a “tour.” It is simply a 
plan to secure a group flight to Europe, 
and travelers will be free to make 
their own plans as to where to go or 
what to see in Europe. In addition to 
deaf persons, hearing teachers or any¬ 
one else interested in the deaf may 
join the flight. 

Time is short so any readers inter¬ 
ested in this plan are requested to in¬ 


form the N.A.D. Office immediately. 
If a sufficient number write in to make 
it worth while, further information will 
be provided.—BBB 
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Second Meeting of Its Kind . 


A Report on the West Coast Institute 


The West Coast Regional Institute 
on Personal, Social, and Vocational 
Adjustment to Total Deafness was held 
at the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California, during the week 
of February 2-6, 1959, sponsored by 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
of California, and the School for the 
Deaf. The Institute was made possible 
by a training grant provided by the 
United States Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This was the second such regional 
institute, the first having met at the 
New York School for the Deaf, White 
Plains, New York, in October, 1957. 
It was pronounced a marked success 
by all who participated. 

The purpose of the Institute—part 
of a nation-wide program originally 
proposed by the National Association 
of the Deaf—was “to acquaint re¬ 
habilitation and related workers with 
the effect deafness has upon an individ¬ 
ual, the resultant reaction by the lat¬ 
ter, the problems—personal, social, and 
vocational—which thereby ensue, and 
the effort made by state and commun¬ 
ity to help the individual surmount 
those effects,” as quoted from the 
program, which further stated that, 
“It is believed that a clarified under¬ 
standing which may thus be made pos¬ 
sible will enhance the effectiveness of 
rehabilitation effort throughout the 
nation, and particularly as such effort 
relates to the deaf.” 


By DR. BYRON B. BURNES 

The program was planned by a com¬ 
mittee including Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, 
as chairman, and Dr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, both of the California 
School; Mr. Morgan Vail, Mr. Lang 
Russel, and Mr. Charles G. Bluett of 
the California Rehabilitation Service; 
Mr. S. W. Patterson of the California 
State Department of Education, and 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes of the National 
Association of the Deaf. Mr. Philip 
Schafer, Regional Director for the 
OVR, represented that office and was 
in frequent consultation with the com¬ 
mittee. 

Uppermost in the thoughts of the 
members of the committee, according 
to Dr. Fusfeld, was the effort to provide 
information which outlines the hazards 
of loss of hearing and to suggest lines 
of approach which may assist those 
who work in the field either directly 
or indirectly. “The program,” said Dr. 
Fusfeld, “was cut according to a pur¬ 
poseful design. It set out first to de- 
linate the general principles of rehabil¬ 
itation, to identify the condition of 
deafness from the physical-physiolog¬ 
ical, or rather, the medical side, plus 
the psychological aftermath that goes 
with it.” 

The program probed into the place 
of education in the rehabilitation con¬ 
text and followed with sociological 
considerations and the actual problems 
of rehabilitation. 

Papers were read by nationally- 
known authorities on deafness, includ¬ 
ing outstanding deaf leaders. It is 


hoped means will be found whereby 
these papers may be published in full, 
but this report must be confined to 
some of the more pertinent excerpts. 

Dr. Stevenson, chairman of the open¬ 
ing session, introduced Mr. Schafer, 
who spoke in place of Dr. Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Office ^ f: Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation, vlio was un¬ 
able to be present. He paid tribute to 
Miss Switzer’s enthusiastic efforts on 
behalf of the deaf, which have led to 
intensification of the program for the 
deaf. 

Mentioning some of the special serv¬ 
ices which have been provided for the 
deaf, Mr. Schafer said during the year 
ending in July, 1958, 1,494 deaf per¬ 
sons had been rehabilitated throughout 
the country. He named twelve current 
research projects being conducted with 
funds provided by OVR training grants, 
and he remarked that full advantage 
still had not been taken of funds and 
devices available for further programs. 

Mr. Jess M. Smith, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, First Vice President of the 
N.A.D., followed Mr. Schafer with a 
paper on “The World of the Deaf,” 
explaining that the deaf are classified 
generally as those having no usable 
hearing, the majority of whom have 
been educated in residential schools 
for the aeaf. He remarked that the 
deaf person dwells in two worlds—the 
world in which his associates are his 
fellow deaf, and the world of hearing 
persons with whom he lives and 
works. 


Below are two pictures of the West Coast Regional Institute in session. At the left Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, super¬ 
intendent of the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, addresses the first meeting. The interpreter is Mrs. 
Joseph P. Youngs. At the right Dr. Boyce R. Williams is shown reading his paper at the final meeting as Mrs. El- 

wcod A. Stevenson interprets. 
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Those attending the West Coast Institute took advantage of the coffee breaks 
in the headquarters just off the auditorium. The fellow at the left wearing 
the dark coat seems to be camera-shy Olaf Tollefson. Mrs. Byron B. Burnes, 
one of the hostesses, is serving an unidentified participant. Harold Ramger, 
of the California School, already has his cup of coffee. Dewey Coats is 
enjoying his cigar. At the extreme right is Dr. Burnes. Mrs. Delta H. 

Martin is at the table in the foreground. 


“The problems of the deaf,” said Mr. 
Smith, “grow out of the communica¬ 
tion barrier. It is necessary for the 
deaf to use the spoken and written 
language of the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, and the deaf cannot acquire pro¬ 
ficiency or mastery of this language 
^ith ease by normal means. Research 
ihas pointed out that lack of or misuse 
of spoken or written language is no 
true n:easure of the intelligence or 
ability of the deaf. . . . Because of the 
communication problems, the deaf are 
all too often denied opportunities to 
prove their aptitudes.” 

Mr. Smith told of the social inclina¬ 
tions of the deaf, of their activities and 
their organizations, and of difficulties 
they encounter in adjusting to the hear¬ 
ing world. “The greatest obstacle,” he 
said, “is lack of understanding and 
misconceptions on the part of the 
general public.” 

Dr. Miriam H. Rutherford of Oak¬ 
land, California, a noted otologist with 
wide experience among the deaf, spoke 
on the physical aspects of deafness. 
She was introduced by Dr. Nathan 
Nelson of the California Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service. 

Dr. Rutherford explained the defini¬ 
tions of deafness as proposed by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf in 1937 and by 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
these definitions distinguish the deaf 
from the hard of hearing and divide 
the deaf into two classes—the con¬ 
genitally deaf and the adventitiously 

■4 


deaf. She detailed the causes of con¬ 
genital deafness. It may be inherited 
because of lack of or faulty forma¬ 
tion of the structures of the inner 
ear, and intermarriage among the deaf 
with this type of deafness increases 
its incidence. She said there is a strong 
tendency among geneticists to believe 
hereditary deafness is Mendelian in its 
incidence. 

Next Dr. Rutherford listed Rh-In- 
compatibility as a cause of congential 
deafness, resulting when the Rh factor 
finds its way into the blood stream of 
an Rh-negative woman, either by 
transfusion or by conceiving the child 
of an Rh-positive father. The mother’s 
Rh-negative blood then develops anti¬ 
bodies to destroy the alien Rh factor, 
and these may be transmitted to the 
infant’s Rh-positive blood, where they 
attack the red blood cells. Deafness 
may result, as well as athetosis and 
erythroblastosis. Other contributing 
causes named were rubella, or German 
measles, during pregnancy, congenital 
syphilis, congenital abnormalities, and 
intrapartum hemorrhage. 

Adventitious deafness, according to 
Dr. Rutherford, may be caused by 
many factors, such as anoxia during 
and following birth, diseases, drugs, in¬ 
heritance, skull injuries, tumors, etc. 
She also mentioned aphasia, a form of 
deafness, or apparent deafness, only 
recently becoming generally identified. 
“In these cases,” she said, “the hearing 
mechanism is normal, but the hearing 
or speech areas in the cortex of the 


brain are damaged. . . . Sensory apha¬ 
sia is the inability to understand the 
meaning of the spoken or written word. 
Children with this kind of aphasia may 
be very difficult to distinguish from 
deaf children, but the diagnosis is im¬ 
portant to their future education and 
opportunities.” 

Dr. David J. Farber completed the 
study of medical aspects with a paper 
on “The Personality Side of Deafness.” 
Dr. Farber is a San Francisco psychia¬ 
trist who became deaf as a result of 
illness after he had established his 
medical practice. Since then he has 
endeavored to work with the deaf as 
much as possible while maintaining 
his regular practice. 

Dr. Farber told how the communi¬ 
cation barrier may cause the deaf per¬ 
son to lose some of his self-esteem 
when forced to remain in a society 
where speech and language are the 
only channels of conversation. The 
“small talk” and the trivia in which 
any group engages may not seem im¬ 
portant in themselves, but they are of 
infinite importance in the emotional 
effect they can have upon the deaf, 
simply because they are activities from 
which the deaf are excluded. The deaf 
therefore choose to associate with other 
deaf, “with whom exclusion is less apt 
to occur.” 

The tendency of the deaf to form 
their own groups is the common escape, 
but Dr. Fraber pointed out other ef¬ 
forts some of the deaf take to avoid 
the feeling of exclusion. They may de¬ 
vise means of participation by lip 
reading and speaking or by finding an 
interpreter or someone who will write. 
Or he “may seek his security through 
mental acrobatics that are usually 
self-destructive or limiting.” 

“It is not uncommon,” he said, “par¬ 
ticularly for those deaf who have ex¬ 
perienced the difference in participa¬ 
tion in the group when they had hear¬ 
ing, to move along paranoid lines. This 
latter seems to be also more frequent 
in those deaf individuals who have 
been forced or expected to associate 
only with hearing society by mothers 
who were either affronted by deafness 
in their children and tried to hide it 
by having their children operate as if 
they had hearing or who simply want¬ 
ed to do the best for their- children 
and happened upon this advice.” 

Dr. Farber raised numerous ques¬ 
tions as to the effects the earlier stages 
of development may have on the deaf 
person, and he pointed out that many 
of the questions have not been answer¬ 
ed. Further studies are needed. 
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Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
California, read a short paper on '‘The 
State’s Investment in Rehabilitation.” 
He told how the State has taken a 
commanding position in efforts to 
translate the philosophy of rehabilita¬ 
tion into action, mentioning the state 
schools for the deaf and similar institu¬ 
tions for children with other types of 
handicapping conditions. He referred 
also to “the statewide program of 
special support for local effort to pro¬ 
mote educational facilities . . . )for 
children with physical handicaps,” and 
to a current “vast program of inquiry 
into problems of emotional disturbance 
in children.” He commended the work 
of the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, a branch of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, and he told of a 
series of statewide conferences and 
meetings bearing on the field of voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation which have been 
held recently in California. 

Dr. Cornelius P. Goetzinger of the 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
concluded the Monday program with a 
paper entitled “Psychological Con¬ 
siderations to an Understanding of the 
Deaf.” He began with the remark that, 
“The effects of severe deafness upon 
an individual, whether it be congenital 
or acquired soon after birth, is not 
understood by the general public and 
only vaguely by specialists not directly 
associated with the problems of the 
deaf.” He traced the history of public 
attitude toward the deaf from the 16th 
century through the period of estab¬ 
lishment of educational programs in 
America, naming a number of deaf 
men who founded or were key figures 
in founding as many as 23 schools for 
the deaf. 

Dr. Goetzinger then presented a 
historical resume of psychological 
examination of deaf children, since 
1889, naming numerous devices for 
testing intelligence, which tended to 
show the deaf of normal intelligence. 
Apparent deficiencies are not “by vir¬ 
tue of any innate inferiority, but by 
reason of their lower rate of language 
growth.” Referring to adjustment prob¬ 
lems, Dr. Goetzinger again listed in¬ 
vestigations which compare the emo¬ 
tional behavior of deaf children with 
that of hearing children. There are 
indications that deaf children are in 
some ways less well adjusted than 

Another coffee break scene has Dr. 
Irving S. Fusfeld in the center of 
things explaining to one of those in 
attendance at one of the sessions. 
This time Olaf Tollefson has turned 
around to show his profile—he's the 
man wearing glasses at the far right. 


hearing children, and “that many of 
the negative characteristics associated 
with the deaf are the results of en¬ 
vironment and training.” 

“Severe deafness,” said Dr. Goet¬ 
zinger, “imposes a tremendous barrier 
to adequate adjustment. However, the 
legion of deaf men and women who 
have contributed in countless ways to 
society is glowing testimony of the 
fact that the deaf do surmount their 
handicap. To maintain that deafness 
leaves no residual effects which cannot 
be erased, or that all things being equal 
with the exception of deafness, there 
are no differences between the deaf 
and the hearing, would appear unreal¬ 
istic in view of what is known about 
the processes of development.” He 
quoted Dr. Helmer Myklebust’s ob¬ 
servations on this theme: 

“When a basic sensory privation, 
such as deafness, occurs, the organ¬ 
ism must make changes in its func¬ 
tioning in order to meet the environ¬ 
mental demands and to survive. 
Deafness does not simply cause an 
inability in verbal communication. 
It causes the individual to see dif¬ 
ferently, to smell differently, to use 
tactual and kinesthetic sensation dif¬ 
ferently. And perhaps more import¬ 
ant than all of these, but because of 
them, the deaf person perceives dif¬ 
ferently. As a result of all of these 
shifts in functioning, his personality 
adjustment and behavior are also 
different. To say that the deaf per¬ 
son is like the hearing person except 
that he cannot hear is to over-simpli¬ 
fy and to do an injustice to the deaf 
child.” 

Dr. Goetzinger concluded with a 
more encouraging observation in a 
quotation by Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, as 
follows: 

“. . . the deaf on the whole offer 
a satisfactory social picture. They at¬ 
tain to wholesome, adequate matur¬ 
ity; they establish homes of satis¬ 


fying standards; they hold a success¬ 
ful place in the occupational world, 
given the opportunity, and often in 
the face of prejudice and blocking; 
they have a strong group conscious¬ 
ness; they maintain a zeal for life in 
recreation and in travel; they main¬ 
tain religious affiliation and even 
have their own religious organiza¬ 
tions; they record well in intellectual 
and scientific accomplishments; they 
achieve highly in the realm of the 
aesthetic, as in art In short, they 
make good citizens.” 

Monday evening was featured by a 
dinner meeting at the Claremont Hotel 
in Berkeley. Mr. Andrew Marrin, Chief 
of the California Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Service, was chairman and Dr. 
Herbert R. Stolz addressed the meeting 
on “Human Values in Rehabilitation.” 
Dr. Stolz was formerly Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of the Division of Special Schools 
and Services of California. 

On Tuesday morning a tour of the 
California School for the Deaf was 
provided, and the morning session 
opened at ten o’clock. 

Mr. S. W. Patterson, Assistant Chief 
of the Division of Special Schools and 
Services, introduced Mr. W. T. Griffing, 
a deaf teacher from the Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf, who presented a 
paper entitled “Schools for the Deaf— 
What They Contribute to Rehabilita¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Griffing remarked that it has 
frequently been pointed out that 
schools for the deaf are the true re¬ 
habilitation agencies, inasmuch as they 
endeavor to help the children over¬ 
come their handicap by providing aca¬ 
demic instruction, vocational training, 
and guidance. He added, however, that 
the schools do not completely rehabili¬ 
tate th(* children. They leave school at 
an elementary technical level and go 
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elsewhere for training, or into employ¬ 
ment, or to college, and many of them 
have the help of rehabilitation agen¬ 
cies. 

He said broad understanding and 
flexible cooperation between the 
schools and the state agencies are 
needed, for even though the schools 
train the pupils and instill initiative 
and proper habits, many still must 
seek reJiabilitation services. He em¬ 
phasized placement as of utmost im¬ 
portance where assistance is needed 
from public services, pointing out that 
testing and training and achievement 
records are provided by the schools 
a’^d can be made available to public 
agencies. He said th^jit because re¬ 
habilitation «agencies must show that 
a client has oeen tramed as well as 
placed, *hey fiequently subject the 
client to a course of training in a trade 
entirely different from the one he 
learned in school, at extra cost of man 
hours and money. 

While stressing the opinion that 
piacement, rather than training, was 
the greater need, Mr. Griffing said that 
the pupils from the schools who were 
below average required special treat- 
raeut, remarking that even the schools 
“have net yet found out how they 
can best be handled. . . . They need 
assistance far more that the better 
c.ass of s'ludents.” 

Professor Walter J. Krug of Gallaudet 
^College next read a paper entitled, 
“What Is in Store for the Deaf Man 
or Woman Who Goes on to College?” 
He pointed out that the higher stand¬ 
ards of living have made a college 
education necessary for more people 
than in past years, and it is as neces¬ 
sary for the deaf as for others. The 
deaf, he said, “must have substantially 
the same training as those with whom 
they must compete.” 

Mr. Krug mentioned the obstacles 
the deaf student encounters in attempt¬ 
ing to attend a regular college for 
hearing students, winch many have 
done with outstanding success. Because 
of difficulties in following lectures or 
classroom discussion, the deaf student 
in a hearing college must work harder, 
under considerable strain. Further¬ 
more, he misses the social contacts and 
the informal discussions outside the 
classrooms. Gallaudet College, then, is 
the ^’ogical place for the deaf student 
to acquire his higher education, and 
Mr. Krug went on to explain the ex¬ 
pansion program at Gallaudet, both 
in i he physical plant and in the curri¬ 
culum, to accommodate increasing 
numbers of students. 

Up )n graduation from Gallaudet, ac- 


'^ording to Prof Krug, a student is in 
a j;cod pf-sit.cn to contim.e college 
w^ork elsewhcie, which n.'ariv have 
done. “Master and dc-ctoiate degrees,” 
said, “are becoming increasingly 
necessary. . . The deaf have amply 
demcnslrated the:r abi-ities to earn 
these ad vanct d clegiees and fiom some 
of the finest univorsihes and colleges 
in the nation.” He mentioned numer¬ 
ous lines of endeavLr successfully pur¬ 
sued by cc.liege trained dear persons. 
There are teachers, counselors, minis¬ 
ters, librarians, scientists, architects, 
engineers, mathematicians, statisticians, 
and bank employees. M£.n>- of the deaf 
have entered different fields of govern¬ 
ment work. ‘They work shoulder to 
shouhler v/ith doctors from Columbia 
and majors fiom West Point. They 
have ^one up, grade by grade, meas¬ 
ured by the same yardsti as the other 
employees, passing tne same rigid com¬ 
petitive examinations. Today some are 
headii'g divisions, arid cP ers are very 
near tc the head, in che Census Bureau, 
the Pentagon, the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, the Bureau of Standards, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. There are statisticians 
and mathematicians in Washington and 
White Sands, chemists and biologists 
in Washington and Beltsville. There 
are physicists and mapmakers, drafts¬ 
men and artists. ... In every field 
the only favor they ask is the favor 
to be permitted to demonstrate their 
talents and capabilities.” 

Opening the Tuesday afternoon ses¬ 
sion, Mr. Myron A. Leenhouts, principal 
of the California School at Berkeley, 
introduced Dr. Francis W. Doyle, Dep¬ 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and Chief of the State Division 
of Special Schools and Services. Dr. 
Doyle spoke on “Concerns in Educa¬ 
tion of the Deaf as They Relate to Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation.” He did not 
submit a written paper, and, unfortun¬ 
ately, no tape recording was made of 
his talk. It is hoped it will be available 
for publication with the complete pro¬ 
ceedings of the Institute. 

Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superintendent 
of the California School at Riverside, 
followed with a paper entitled “Prob¬ 
lems of Communication for the Deaf.” 

“The person with normal hearing,” 
said Dr. Brill, “has a native language 
because from the day of his birth he 
has been continuously bombarded with 
this language. The typically deaf child 
has received none of this, and his 
knowledge of his native English is no 
greater than the knowledge of most 
Americans is of Chinese, Russian, or 
Turkish when they have never heard 


any of these languages at any time 
during their lives.” 

He went on to describe the problems 
involved in teaching language to the 
deaf and the difficulties which arise 
in the effort to master word sequences, 
to understand how one word can have 
several different meanings, to use pro¬ 
nouns, plurals, and tense forms proper¬ 
ly. He told how the difficulty in com¬ 
munication can cause other problems. 
“What is the psychological effect on 
the small child who has no way of 
knowing when his mother leaves the 
house to go to the supermarket that 
she will be back in half an hour . . . 
or when he is at the table and sees 
others laughing at something . . . what 
is the psychological effect on the deaf 
child who is physically present but 
psychologically excluded from this 
communication?” 

Dr. Brill said that “many deaf people 
learn to speak very intelligibly, and 
many learn to lipread very well. In 
spite of this, problems of communica¬ 
tion remain as a central problem all 
their lives. ... It is a mistake to 
think of ‘the deaf,’ or even an individ¬ 
ual person, as being entirely oral or 
entirely manual and living entirely in 
a hearing world or living entirely in 
a deaf world. In actual practice each 
deaf person finds out through trial and 
error, and in some cases by objective 
analysis, how much he can move in 
and move out of particular groups. 

. . . Each deaf person finds out for 
himself with what individuals he can 
use his speech, with what individuals 
he can communicate receptively by 
lipreading, with what individuals and 
in what situations he will resort to use 
of the pad and pencil, and in what 
situations and with what people he 
will resort to the sign language, finger¬ 
spelling, or pantomime.” 

He closed with the observation that, 
“Perhaps the most encouraging thing 
about the communication problems of 
the deaf is that in spite of the fact 
that they are so great and extensive, 
so many deaf people are very well ad¬ 
justed and get along exceedingly 
well.” 

The remainder of the session was 
taken up by an open forum and a 
demonstration of a workshop on com¬ 
munication in sign language among 
the adult deaf by Mr. Joseph P. Youngs 
and Mr. Charles Overholser. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Mr. Martin Ackers of the Stanford 
University Rehabilitation Service in¬ 
troduced the Rev. Dr. George W. Gaert- 
ner of Oakland, who spoke on “The 
Social and Spiritual Welfare of the 
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Deaf.” Dr. Gaertner is minister of the 
Lutheran Church for the deaf in Oak¬ 
land. He paid tribute to the work of 
the schools in preparing the deaf for 
social adaptation in adult life, which 
he said they have done so well, point¬ 
ing out that “The failures in social 
adjustment are so few that one must 
admit the education of the deaf is 
definitely a success.” 

Discussing the home life of the deaf, 
Dr. Gaertner remarked that in his Oak¬ 
land parish of 200 adults there are 50 
families, comprising 100 of the parish. 
Of these 50 families, 33 are home-buy¬ 
ers and home owners. Only 17 are 
renters. In 27 years as pastor in this 
area he had performed 132 marriages 
for the deaf, of which only ten ended 
in divorce, as compared with court 
statistics which revealed that among 
the citizens of the community as a 
whole, one out of every five mar¬ 
riages ends in divorce. 

The speaker mentioned the success 
of deaf couples in rearing families of 
hearing children. “Juvenile problems 
among the hearing children of the deaf 
are not numerous,” he said. He had 
knowledge of six instances among 300 
families where children had fallen into 
truancy and wandering away because 
both parents worked, but juvenile 
authorities had made proper adjust¬ 
ments. None of these children had 
committed serious crimes. 

Referring to the spiritual welfare of 
the deaf. Dr. Gaertner said they fall 
into the general pattern—the non¬ 
religious, the disinterested, the civilly 
righteous who are a leaven in society 
but not church members, and the 
church-goers. “The Lutheran Church,” 
he said, “has 32 full-time pastors and 
four vicars serving 254 cities of the 
United States and Canada. Annually 
we reach some 14,000 deaf. The budget 
of the church is some $300,000, of which 
the deaf contribute one-third.” The 
Church in the Oakland area has a 
membership of 380, an incorporated 
congregation, and 12 mission stations. 
The church property is valued at 
$55,000, and, according to Dr. Gaertner, 
“is the only church property in the 
country purchased by the deaf them¬ 
selves without any outside financial 
help.” 

Following Dr. Gaertner’s address, a 
paper entitled “The Deaf and the Law” 
was presented by Dr. Edwin L. La- 
Crosse of New York City, a member 
of the New York State Bar and the 
New York and New Jersey Federal 
Bars. Dr. LaCrosse was unable to be 
present, and his paper was read by 
Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary- 


Treasurer of the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

Dr. LaCrosse began his career as a 
teacher of the deaf in 1908 and turned 
to the practice of law in 1926. He has 
continued his contacts with the deaf. 
He said that roughly, “the situations 
vrhere the deaf come in contact with 
the law are about the same as those 
which hearing persons experience, but 
the attitude of the administrators of 
the law, namely judge and jury, may 
vary.” He mentioned instances where 
judges had released deaf law-breakers 
simply because they were deaf, al¬ 
though guilty, and he advised, “Do not 
try to help the deaf to escape the 
punishment or the responsibility be¬ 
cause of deafness per se,” pointing out 
that the majority of the deaf do not 
want such exemptions. 

Dr. LaCrosse said that in New York 
arrangements have been made by 
which interpreters for the deaf must be 
employed in court at city and county 
expense before a plea can be taken 
or a sentence imposed. He concluded 
his paper with the remark that, “the 
general public has an inadequate or 
wrong conception as to the true status 
of the deaf, the nature of their handi¬ 
cap and their capabilities. . . . Let us 
all with understanding and patience 
persist in our efforts to educate the 
public to a better knowledge of the 
status of this much misunderstood 
group.” 

Workshop discussion groups com¬ 
pleted the Wednesday morning session, 
and in the afternoon Mr. Emil S. 
Ladner, an instructor in the Berkeley 
school, introduced Mr. Charles W. 
Watson, Consultant in Education of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in the 
California Department of Education. 
Mr. Watson spoke on “The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Slant in the Case of a 
Young Deaf Person Who Has Reached 
Terminal School Status.” 

He told of classes or day schools 
operated by public school districts in 
the State of California. Of approxim¬ 
ately 2,100 deaf children in the state, 
some 1,100 are enrolled in these special 
classes or schools, in 37 different school 
systems. He told of numerous instances 
in which the Bureau of Special Educa¬ 
tion and the Bureau of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation have worked together on 
measures beneficial to the deaf In re¬ 
viewing certain existing problems for 
which solutions are being sought, he 
described the situation in day classes 
where one teacher presides over a 
class of children of widely varying 
ages, and he said efforts are being 
made to work out some other approach 


to provide more adequate educational 
servicing. He said further that many 
teachers in the day class programs 
need opportunities for better orienta¬ 
tion to the problems that face the deaf. 

Mr. Watson suggested counseling 
services for deaf children and their 
parents in the smaller communities; 
actual job experiences for young deaf 
persons while they are still students; 
off-campus educational opportunity for 
deaf students such as could be found 
in trade schools or even junior colleges; 
state placement services especially for 
the deaf; and special provisions for 
deaf persons with additional learning 
handicaps. 

Mr. Einer Rosenkjar of Van Nuys, 
California, a deaf engineer, former 
president of the California Association 
of the Deaf, and a vice president of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, read a short paper entitled, 
“Problems of Rehabilitation from the 
Point of View of the Deaf.” He said 
that in general, “a deaf person must 
acquire somewhat greater skill and 
better aptitude than the normal per¬ 
son ... in order to overcome the 
general disinclination on the part of 
employers to use him on account of 
his deafness.” The deaf person needs 
extended training, and this the rehab¬ 
ilitation services endeavor to provide. 
It frequently happens, however, that 
the training sought by rehabilitation 
services is not immediately available, 
and the deaf person accepts any job 
he can find. He recommended the 
establishment of trade schools for the 
deaf in areas of concentrated popula¬ 
tion, operated by the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Lang Russel of the California 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service spoke 
on “Problems of Rehabilitation from 
the Point of View of the Rehabilita¬ 
tion Officer.” He called attention to 
the paucity of information on voca¬ 
tional adjustment of the deaf, and he 
commended the effort to help supply 
the need by organizing institutes such 
as this one. “Requests for similar 
learning experiences have come from 
all sections of the country,” he said. 

Along with the lack of information, 
special services for the deaf have been 
poorly developed. Mr. Russel said that 
the 1958 Directory of Professional Per¬ 
sonnel of the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation lists but seven counselors 
for the deaf as contrasted with 60 
workers for the blind in states not 
having separate agencies for the blind. 
“Thirty-eight states have separate ag¬ 
encies for rehabilitation and other 
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services to the blind with 547 profes¬ 
sional workers.” 

Referring to the necessity for provid¬ 
ing many of the deaf with additional 
or different training after they leave 
school, Mr. Russel said the reason was 
that, “too often our schools do not have 
sufficient or the properly trained staff 
to provide vocational evaluation and/or 
counseling at the time the students 
are assigned to the various vocational 
shops. Thus we have young people 
coming to us trained in trades which 
they have no particular interest.” He 
did not condem the schools entirely for 
this situation, but state budget com¬ 
mittees and legislaive bodies. He said 
that school shops often are not able 
to provide the training for a trade as 
it will be found in industry, because 
of mass production methods and al¬ 
most constant changes. However, the 
schools do provide a good basic know¬ 
ledge of tools and shop practices. 

Other difficulties encountered in ef¬ 
forts to provide training for deaf ap¬ 
plicants are the language handicap and 
crowded classes in trades schools. 
Public adult classes, such as evening 
classes, should be established for the 
deaf. This has not been done because 
•existing legislation for such classes 
does not permit establishment of class¬ 
es specially suited to the deaf. 

The Thursday morning session open¬ 
ed with a discussion of Work Sampling 
and Work Evaluation, led by Dr. Wil¬ 
liam M. Usdane of San Francisco State 
College. He was introduced by Mr. 
Morgan Vail of the California Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Service. 

Mr. G. Dewey Coats, Vocational 
Principal in the Missouri School for 
the Deaf, read a paper entitled, “Gov¬ 
erning Factors in Placement of the 
Deaf.” He paid high tribute to the ef¬ 
forts of the deaf to find their own 
niches in employment. ^"They have pad- 
and-pencilled, gestured, and half vocal¬ 
ized themselves into a great variety of 
occupations ranging all the way up to 
the professions,” he said, but he added 
that their production potential too 
often is not put to maximum use. He 
.suggested that while the government 
should not take over as the sole job- 
dispenser for the handicapped, there 
should be measures (1) to increase the 
job-getting skills of the deaf; and (2) 
to provide more effective placement 
service for those who require it. 

Mr. Coats then outlined steps which 
should be taken to carry out the sug¬ 
gestions. He gave a masterly resume 
of such topics as finding the proper job 
and applying, readiness for employ¬ 
ment, employment policies, effective 


placement service, and training for 
counselors. 

The remainder of the morning ses¬ 
sion was given over to discussion of 
“The Vital Issues in Rehabilitation,” 
with Dr. E. L. Chouinard of the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
San Francisco, and Dr. Usdane as 
leaders. 

Opening the afternoon session. Dr. 
Tom L. Anderson of Oakland, Califor¬ 
nia, introduced Mr. Charles G. Bluett, 
psychologist of the California Rehabili¬ 
tation Service, who read a paper on 
“Experience in Testing the Deaf.” He 
described a number of tests which have 
given deaf students and applicants for 
rehabilitation services and the diffi¬ 
culty in finding suitable tests for the 
deaf. Since his paper was mostly a 
description of the use of the different 
tests and the results, including a con¬ 
siderable amount of statistical informa¬ 
tion, a condensation for this report is 
hardly possible. It is hoped the paper 
can be reproduced in full in the com¬ 
plete proceedings. 

Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Arizona School for the 
Deaf, followed with a paper entitled, 
“Understanding the Deaf as Adults.” 
Mr. Tillinghast began with the remark 
that, “One of the greatest problems 
of the deaf person is the lack of under¬ 
standing and knowledge of the deaf on 
the part of the public. . . . The mis¬ 
understanding or misinformed parent, 
educator, physician, neighbor, rehabili¬ 
tation counselor, employer, law-maker, 
all add to the deaf person’s difficul¬ 
ties.” 

“To know the deaf,” Mr. Tillinghast 
said, “one must understand the far- 
reaching implications of the loss of 
hearing . . . (which) extend beyond 
the loss of a vital means of communi¬ 
cation ... to the lack of language 
itself, the basic tool of all mental 
and social growth.” He then discussed 
the significance of deafness on emo¬ 
tional development, beginning with 
the impact upon the child of isola¬ 
tion from all sound stimuli, and the 
child’s difficult and complex process 
of adjustment. He told of the deaf 
child’s efforts to master the English 
language and the difficulties with 
which he must contend, observing that 
“upon the degree of mastery of Eng¬ 
lish will largely depend reading ability 
which in turn will affect the success 
with the other tool subjects.” 

Mr. Tillinghast spoke of the influence 
on the deaf child by parents who strive 
to understand him and by those who 
reject him and then of the under¬ 
standing environment he needs at 


school. He emphasized the individual 
differences among the deaf, cautioning 
employers not to judge all the deaf 
by their experience with one deaf per¬ 
son, and he stressed the importance of 
a rehabilitation counselor’s becoming 
acquainted with the deaf in the com¬ 
munity. “. . . To thoroughly under¬ 
stand and be able to properly evaluate 
the deaf client, the counselor must 
have a thorough knowledge of his 
background. He must understand the 
general implications of the handicap of 
deafness. . . . He must know the etiol- 
ogy> age of onset, degree of hearing 
loss, family background, type and 
history of schooling received, mental 
ability, personality, personal traits, 
physical condition, skills, attitudes, 
ambition, and potential abilities. . . . 
The importance of learning to com¬ 
municate with the deaf by manual 
means cannot be over-stressed.” 

Mr. Lang Russel completed the 
afternoon session with a description of 
some case histories. 

Friday morning Mr. Clyde C. Her¬ 
ring, President of the Association of 
Parents, Teachers, and Counselors of 
the Berkeley School, introduced Dr. 
Byron B. Burnes, President of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, who 
spoke on the National Occupational 
Survey recently conducted by the 
N.A.D.' in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Gallaudet College. Since the report on 
the Survey had not yet been completed. 
Dr. Burnes was unable to present 
authentic statistical information. He 
described how the Survey had been 
planned and conducted, and he men¬ 
tioned some occupational trends it ap¬ 
peared to indicate. A total of 10,264 
deaf persons had been interviewed, 
representing over 400 different occupa¬ 
tions. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant 
on the Deaf in the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, followed 
with a paper on “Occupational Hori¬ 
zons for the Deaf.” Dr. Williams’ paper, 
unfortunately, was not available when 
this condensation was written. 

Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the N.A.D., then led an 
interesting and stimulating open forum 
on Facilities and Services Available 
for Rehabilitation of the Deaf. 

Dr. E. A. Stevenson was chairman 
of the Friday afternoon session, con¬ 
ducting a forum on Rehabilitation Out¬ 
comes, Placement, Follow-up, Criteria 
of Success, and after a summary of the 
meeting by Dr. Fusfeld, he closed the 
Institute with some remarks “In Retro¬ 
spect.” 
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The American Manual Alphabet 

By DR. HARLEY D. DRAKE 


“The moving fingers write . . 

—Omar Khayyam 

A ccording to dictionary definition, 
dactyology is the art of communi¬ 
cating ideas by signs. Writing in the 
air or on a flat surface with the index 
finger, or using different formations 
with the fingers of either hand to re¬ 
present letters of the alphabet comes 
under this definition, as does, the 
language of signs, which is ideographic. 

According to Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, 
an early professor of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege—“The origin of the ancient art 
of dactyology is not known, but evi¬ 
dence of its existence has been traced 
to the Assyrian antiquities down to 
the fifteenth century upon monuments 
of art. The Venerable Bede, “the wise 
Saxon,” described finger-spelling more 
than a thousand years ago, and three 
manual alphabets are figured in an 
edition of his work printed in 1532. 
These are based on the finger-signs 
for numbers which were used by the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro¬ 
mans. 

“Monks, under rigid rules of silence, 
and other scholars who had special 
reasons to prize secret and silent 
modes of communication, beyond doubt, 
invented and used many forms of 
alphabets. Rossellius, a Florentine 
monk, figured no less than three one- 
hand alphabets in 1579. Two-hand 
alphabets, or mixed alphabets of vari¬ 
ous forms, were in use among the 
schoolboys in Spain, France, and Eng¬ 
land centuries ago, and in some form 
such alphabets survive with the 
“child-lore” and the games inherited 
in turn by successive generations of 
children throughout Christendom. 

“The first finger alphabet adopted 
in teaching spoken and written langu¬ 
age to the deaf was the Spanish one- 
hand alphabet, which contains certain 
forms found in the Florentine plates 
of 1579. The happy thought of this 
adaption is attributed to the pious and 
learned monk, Pedro Ponce de Leon 
(1520-1584). This alphabet, beautifully 
engraved, appears in the famous work 
of Juan Pablo Bonet, Secretary to the 
Constable of Castile, which was pub¬ 
lished a century after the birth of 
Ponce, or in 1620. This work, borrowed 
largely from Ponce, no doubt, is the 
oldest practical treatise extant on the 
art of teaching the deaf-born to speak 
and use the common language of life. 


“The Spanish alphabet, somewhat 
modified, was introduced into France 
by the brilliant Pereire and his gifted 
deaf pupil, Saboureaux de Fontenay, 
where it speedily supplanted the 
clumsy alphabet employed in teaching 
the deaf by the Abbe de I’Epee and the 
Abbe Deschamps. The same alphabet, 
with a few slight changes, was adopt¬ 
ed by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in 
the school for the deaf children opened 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, and 
it is now known in almost every 
hamlet in the land.” 

From Dr. Gordon’s account it is 
interesting to note further that “finger 
spelling is to the deaf a borrowed art. 
It was originated neither by them nor 
by their teachers, yet its value to the 
deaf can hardly be over-estimated. 
Writing is slow, wearisome, lifeless, 
and often impracticable. Finger-spell¬ 
ing, which may have the rapidity of 
deliberate speech, and three times that 
of writing, permits dramatic action, 
emphasis, accuracy, and easy repeti¬ 
tion.” 

With the wonderful flexibility of the 
hand and fingers, it is a simple matter 
to give each letter of the alphabet a 
vivid representation. Words are spelled 
out with these various symbols, and 
sentences are formed in the same man¬ 
ner that words and sentences are writ¬ 
ten or typed. Numbers are also formed 
by varying positions of the fingers, 
and figures up into the billions, frac¬ 
tions, or decimals may be represented. 
In short, one can do anything with the 
manual alphabet that one can do with 
the written or printed alphabet. 

It is interesting to note that the C 
hand closely resembles the printed C, 
and this is true for K, L, M, N, O, V, 
W, and Y. 

Letters should be formed so as to be 
legible, and the palm of the hand 
should extend toward the “listener.” 
Each member of a group will naturally 
view the hand from a different angle. 
Under no circumstances should the 
palm of the hand be held toward the 
speaker unless he is talking to him¬ 
self! 

In spelling, the hand should be held 
in front of the chest, but for emphasis 
or humor it may be held in whatever 
position desired. Only in rare cases 
should one spell in front of his face, 
as this hides meaningful facial expres¬ 
sions. 

In spelling out a complete sentence. 


theie should be only a very, very 
short “space” or pause between words. 
Speed at which one should spell de¬ 
pends on varying factors, such as the 
nervous makeup of the speaker, or the 
matter under discussion. In short, the 
rules for good speech also hold for 
good spelling—clearness: is the main 
objective. The story is told of a certain 
hearing teacher who had such large 
fingers and spelled so clearly that one 
of his deaf pupils was prompted to ask 
him if he were spelling in capital 
letters! 

The manual alphabet is used as an 
adjunct to the sign language, which is 
an ideographic language and seldom 
follows the English order. There are 
signs for only a few proper names, 
therefore such words must be spelled 
out. Capital letters may be indicated 
by an upward, circling, or zig-zag 
motion of the hand as the letter is 
formed. 

The use of the manual alphabet has 
unusual advantages in certain situa¬ 
tions. One can hold a normal conversa¬ 
tion with a deaf-blind person by having 
him feel, with his cupped hand, the 
letters as one spells out words on one’s 
hand. In a like manner, deaf persons 
can converse with each other in total 
darkness. The usefulness of the manual 
alphabet, where silence is imperative 
or where secrecy is required, is quite 
obvious. Even poetic expressions may 
be accomplished by the way one spells, 
out words or sentences. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake, of 
Piqua, Ohio, are shown looking at the 
attractive manual alphabet card 
which he recently produced. Printed 
on heavy chrome sheets by the four- 
color process, these 8"xl0“ illustra¬ 
tions of the American one-hand al¬ 
phabet and numbers are being dis¬ 
tributed by the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association in cooperation 
with Gallaudet College. Orders should 
be sent to Roy J. Stewart, 1008 Park 
Road, N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 
Prices: One card, cash and carry, 25c; 
one card, postpaid, 30c; four cards, 
postpaid, $1.00; 50 or more, postpaid, 
20c each. Large orders will be ac¬ 
cepted ONLY from schools or other 
legitimate groups, and cash should 
accompany all orders. 
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The most recent use of the manual 
alphabet and a limited number of 
signs is by skin-divers, and its adapta¬ 
tion in various emergencies are numer¬ 
ous. In one instance, a very successful 
devotee of the race track posted him¬ 
self in the far reaches of the track 
and communicated, by means of the 
manual alphabet, the positions of the 
horses to confederates who had their 
binoculars trained on him from the 
club house. 

Verily— '‘There's a language that is 
mute; a silence that speaks/ 

The following story tells about Dr. 
and Mrs. Harley D. Drake and their 
activities in retirement. 

Moving Fingers Moke Deaf "Hear" 
By BARBARA MICHAEL 

There’s one doorbell in town that 
works perfectly, but doesn’t make a 
sound! Why? Because the folks who 
live at 600 W. North are both deaf 
and couldn’t hear it if it did ring. 

Instead, this ‘bell’ turns on small 
lights in several parts of the house so 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
know instantly that someone is at the 
door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Drake came from op¬ 
posite directions to meet. She was born 
in Liverpool England. When she was 
just a year old, her parents, with nine 
children, came to the states as part 
of the Mormon movement. Oh yes, and 
this year-old baby had the measles on 
the way over! 

Harley D. Drake has at least done 
his share to help others who are deaf. 
He attended Gallaudet College, a liber¬ 
al arts college for the deaf, in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., and there he met Miss 
Swift, who became his wife. He went 
on to teach, and was a professor of 
English, religion and agriculture at 
Gallaudet for 38 years. 

This is the only college of its kind 
in the world. It was chartered by 
Congress during the Civil War, its 
charter being signed by Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. 

At this college, the ‘simultaneous 
method’ of communication is taught. 
The professor speaks as he uses the 
manual alphabet and signs. In this 
way, a student can ‘lip read’ or follow 
the signs and symbols. Also, a hear¬ 
ing student can follow the lecture 
without any trouble. The important 
thing that they have proven here is 
that most people who cannot hear can 
be taught to speak, some, of course, 
more successfully than others. In this 
way, they can communicate more eas¬ 
ily with people who would not under¬ 
stand the signs and symbols. 

His travels and teaching have taken 


Mr. Drake from coast to coast. He was 
in San Francisco at the time of the 
earthquake in 1906 and saw the tragic 
burning of the city. He was the first 
deaf person in Ohio to own and drive 
an automobile, an International Har¬ 
vester, in 1909. 

He has been and still is a lay minister 
for the deaf, now at the Piqua Baptist 
Church. In his leisure time, he has 
a fine hand for intricate wood carving, 
furniture refinishing, and furniture 
building. 

There was a time when the Drakes 
realized that a dining room with a 
table and five chairs didn’t match the 
needs of a family with four children. 
Mr. Drake just built two more chairs, 
even matching the trim, which was 
inlaid! You have to look twice to know 
which chairs are which! 

Mrs. Drake expresses her talent 
through the medium of painting. She 
has an exquisitely delicate painting of 
pink roses hanging over the fireplace, 
which is one of her favorites. They 
helped their children through school 
and college and now have nine grand¬ 
children. 

Busy as he has been, there was still 


We bet Editor Jess is fit to be tied 
as he goes about spitting out his nails, 
wondering where the sam hill the three 
R’s are on the line that is dead. He 
must understand now why bbb, when 
it narrowed down to a choice of jump¬ 
ing off Golden Gate 
bridge or bowing 
out to enduring 
youth, decided on 
the lesser of two 
evils. We hope Jess 
does not take this 
out on those attrac¬ 
tive basketball las¬ 
sies he coaches at 
the Tennessee 
School. By the by, did you ever realize 
how versatile are the officers of the 
N.A.D.? 

Coats wonders what has happened 
to your dollar. 

We are very certain we have told 
this one somewhere, possibly at one 
of the meetings of the Women’s Mis¬ 
sionary Society, but since not all of 
you are accorded the privilege of at¬ 
tending such select gatherings here we 
go again: 


something bothering Harley D. Drake. 
He had long been disturbed by the in¬ 
adequacy of the small manual alphabet 
cards that are distributed by the 
schools for the deaf. He decided to do 
something about them. 

He enlisted the aid of Roger Miller, 
1310 South, to do a very exacting 
piece of work, photographing his hand, 
in color, as he made each letter of the 
alphabet and the numerals. When the 
prints were mounted, Dick Burns, 1107 
Lake, completed the lettering. The 
resulting cards, which have been print¬ 
ed in full color, will certainly be a 
delight to those who need them and to 
those who just want to understand. 

The cards are now being distributed 
through Gallaudet College and the 
Alumni Association. Dettmer Hospital 
recently had an occasion to need some¬ 
thing like this, and now has cards on 
every floor for the use of the doctors 
and nurses. 

In the words of Omar Khayyam. 
“The moving fingers writes . . . ” 
Harley D. Drake has made a mighty 
important contribution to keep those 
fingers moving . . . and writing . . . 

—Piqua Daily Call, February 7, 1959. 


A speaker at a state convention we 
recently attended came up with this 
bright thought—what the deaf need 
most of all is more speech and less of 
language and reading! Isn’t it strange 
that our educators of the past and the 
present never thought of this? Aren’t 
theories such lovely things? 

We have these long years been under 
the impression that language is what 
the deaf need in super doses. We never 
once dreamed that speech is what will 
cause the old mare to go at a steady 
trot, with nary a gee-haw from the 
driver. 

How We would love to have that 
young man repeat his theory at Colo¬ 
rado Springs, in a language workshop 
session. He would be told the facts of 
life in both speech and English. 

By the by, what the NAD needs most 
is your dollar! 

Almost any day now we are looking 
for a letter from Bob Greenmun, the 
Florida Firecracker, which tells us that 
he had raked Dr. Dorothy Dodd over 
the coals for suggesting that it would 
be wise to ban such books as the Bobb- 
sey Twins, Tom Swift, Tarzan, the 
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Hardy Boys, Horatio Alger, and the 
Wizard of Oz. All of these and others. 
Dr. Dodd claims, are foolishly senti¬ 
mental and untrue to life! 

We would like to tell Dr. Dodd that 
these very books were the ones that 
held us bug-eyed in the long ago and 
that to them we owe a large part of 
our interest in books. They must have 
done us harm, but it has been a pleas¬ 
ure to have lived out these years under 
such a stigma. 

We think Dr. Dodd should be more 
concerned with a comic book that has 
for its plot a pair of escaped convicts 
beating up Lassie, binding both the 
dog and her young master with wire 
before burying them in the loft of an 
abandoned barn. Or, p-ss-t! Peyton 
Place might be a good one for her 
to ax. 

If you must knock, do so with a 
silver dollar! 

Denison (Texas) High School has 
awarded activity sweaters, not to star 
football and basketball players, but 
to outstanding students in English, 
science, mathematics, history, and the 
like. Isn’t that refreshing? What does 
your school do to encourage brains as 
well as brawn? 

Got a pel gripe? 

Save it for Dallas, 1960. 

Goodbye for a little while to such 
good friends as Frank Driggs and Roy 
Nilson—we hope they knew before 
they left that we do appreciate the 
good work they delighted in doing for 
the deaf. We will miss them. 

Happy retirement to that grand old 
man. Dr. Madison J. Lee of Kentucky 
who has decided he wants to go fish¬ 
ing. He leaves his school in good and 
capable hands, those of Charles B. 
Grow, the present vocational principal. 
We know Charles. He will be more 
than just OK—he will be fine. 

Still borrowing The Silent Worker? 

Don’t you like this, too? It is from 
a Walter Hagen book: 

“You’re here for a short visit. Don’t 
hurry, don’t worry, and be sure to 
smell the flowers along the way.” 

Remember, George won't always be 
here to do it. 

We will see a lot of you at Colorado 
Springs, won’t we? Garretson says the 
section for deaf teachers will positively 
glitter. This gives each one of you 
a powerful good excuse to buttonhole 
the president of your favorite bank 
and plead for a handout, on a note, 
of course, in the name of education and 
a rollicking good time. 


Dr. Brill knows what he is doing, 
which is why we should all be there 
to learn something really helpful. 

It may not be the N.A.D.— 
it may be you! 

There are three types of citizens— 
Boosters, Knockers, and Sleepers. 
Sleepers don’t count for they take very 
little interest in progressive affairs 
and give little if at all of time or 
money to better conditions that affect 
them and their associates. 

Boosters are alive to the needs of 
today and wise to the possibilities of 
the future. They are willing and anx¬ 
ious to help with time and money. All 
progress is due to these Boosters. 

Knockers are jealous of successful 
men. They think to build themselves 
up by tearing down those who have 
gained prominence by leadership. They 
will not work harmoniously, or con- 


By ED SCOUTEN 

Gallaudet College 

Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner brings to 
the deaf of the United States a factual¬ 
ly written and clearly defined portrait 
of one of their greatest champions, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, the founder 
of Gallaudet College. The biography 
is filled with facts and anecdotes re¬ 
garding this most remarkable man. The 
book reveals E. M. Gallaudet to have 
been a highly sensitive and soul-search¬ 
ing individual whose life centered 
about two loves, the first, his love for 
the deaf and, second, his love for his 
family. 

It was Gallaudet’s high regard for 
the innate capabilities of the deaf that 
led him at the early age of twenty 
to accept the responsibility of edu¬ 
cating a group of deaf children along 
with some blind children who had been 
leathered together in the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tal. He was directed to organize an 
institution which would effectively 
.:>erve the deaf children of the District 
of Columbia and the deaf children of 
military personnel throughout the 
United States and its Territories. Gall¬ 
audet accepted this challenge, however, 
with one provision, that he would 
eventually be allowed to nuture the 
little school into a national institution 
of higher learning for the deaf. 

Dr. Boatner, the biographer, wisely 


structively. They seek fame as “Agin- 
ners.” They are quibblers and destroy¬ 
ers, not builders. 

It might be well for each of us to 
classify our place in society. But we 
can be very sure the N.A.D. is never 
going to achieve its rightful place in 
the lives of the deaf as long as Knock¬ 
ers outnumber the Boosters. The 
Sleepers, as we said, don’t count. 

The N.A.D. needs Boosters, 
not Knockers. 

Well, here we have to take leave of 
you. We hate to. You are such nice 
people that we enjoy each visit with 
you. You do do things to put a way¬ 
ward reporter at ease. Because we 
think so much of you, we are going 
to pull all stops to get under the next 
dead line a winner. See if we don’t! 

Thanks for reading this far with 
—WTG. 


stresses the role of Amos Kendall in 
bringing Gallaudet to Washington. She 
depicts how the elderly and politically 
seasoned Kendall introduced young 
Edward to the leading personalities of 
the Washington scene and also initiated 
him in the subtle ways of government. 
It is obvious that without the assist¬ 
ance of Amos Kendall the realization 
of Gallaudet’s dream of a national col¬ 
lege for the deaf would have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

E. M. Gallaudet’s devotion to his 
family is particularly impressive as it 
is described in the book. He is shown 
to have been a true family man with 
all of the accompanying problems and 
vicissitudes. This insight into the 
personal life of Gallaudet warms and 
humanizes the man for those of us 
who have known him only as a distant 
portrait figure academically gowned 
and rather severe of countenance. This 
biography reveals him to have been 
very, very human. 

The author concludes her work on 
the life of Edward Miner Gallaudet 
with a thought which should be borne 
in mind and emulated by parents, 
teachers, and educators of the deaf 
everywhere, “Above all, he listened to 
the voice of the deaf.” It is to be hoped 
that the biography, The Voice of the 
Deaf, will find a place on the shelf of 
every city library and university li¬ 
brary throughout the country. 


Biography Emphasizes Edward Miner Gallaudet's 
Two Loves: For the Deaf, and His Family 

VOICE OF THE DEAF, A Biography of Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
by Maxine Tull Boatner 

199 pp. Public Affairs Press, Washington D. C., $4.50 
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Daughter of Deaf Parents Writes 
Prize-Winning Essay on Hiring Handicapped 



Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR (ret.). Chairman of the President's Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped is shown with essay 
award winner Edith Ficklin Crammatte, center, and Phyllis Huber, right, who 
won first place in the poster contest with display card shown. 


Edith Ficklin Crammatte, 17-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. 
Cramatte, Adelphi, Maryland, com¬ 
posed a prize-winning essay on “How 
Hiring the Handicapped Helps You and 
Me” last spring. Written originally as 
a part of her English course at High 
Point High School, Beltsville, her essay 
took first prize in the annual contest 
sponsored by the Governor’s Com¬ 
mittee to Promote Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Miss Crammatte’s parents are both 
Gallaudet College products, and her 
father is currently on the faculty. Her 
essay shows that her familiarity with 
the problems of deafness has given her 
broad insight into her chosen subject. 

Miss Crammatte’s prize was a four- 
year tuition scholarship to the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, but she is now enroll¬ 
ed as a freshman in Western Mary¬ 
land College, Westminster, and is 
majoring in home economics. 

At the awards luncheon Governor 
Theodore McKeldin of Maryland also 
presented Miss Crammatte with a $100 
savings bond. The governor proved 


himself quite adept in the use of the 
sign language, relating to Mr. Cram¬ 
matte in signs the story of a deaf man 
who walked up to him and said, “I am 
a Democrat. I shall vote for you.” 
Governor McKeldin is a Republican. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR 
(Ret.), at another ceremony presented 
Miss , Crammatte with a merit certifi¬ 
cate in behalf of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Physical¬ 
ly Handicapped, of which he is chair¬ 
man. General Maas—blind himself— 
has spent the last 10 years crusading 
for the physically handicapped. 

Here is Miss Crammatte’s essay: 

How Hiring the Handicapped 
Helps You and Me 

Harold Russell, who lost his hands 
fighting for his country in World War 
II, captured the hearts of the audience 
who saw the movie, “The Best Years 
of Our Lives.” These people were 
amazed to see a double amputee write, 
drive, tie his shoelaces, and shave. 

What the movie-goers may not have 
realized was that Harold Russell’s case 


was not unusual. Many amputees are 
performing, as their daily tasks, feats 
as amazing as those of Harold Russell 
on the screen. The same general situa¬ 
tion also applies to the way other 
physically handicapped persons are 
meeting the challenge of life. 

It is the lack of public understanding 
that is the greatest impediment to the 
handicapped—their greatest handicap 
is social, not physical. If only the 
public would help themselves by re¬ 
moving their prejudice toward the 
handicapped, they would see very 
clearly that these handicapped people 
are willing and able to be useful 
citizens. 

One of the most difficult problems 
of the physically impaired in proving 
themselves good citizens is the problem 
of employment. Many jobs which they 
are entirely capable of holding are 
closed to them because of their dis¬ 
ability. The handicapped person must 
not, of course, be hired merely be¬ 
cause he is handicapped. The employer 
needs only to realize that the best 
way to hire is to consider the abilities 
needed for the particular job—not the 
disabilities. If this positive approach 
to employment were taken, then the 
impaired would be considered on equal 
terms with the non-impaired. , 

The handicapped have clearly dem¬ 
onstrated that they are capable, if 
properly placed, of producing not only 
as well as, but even slightly better 
than a worker who is not disabled. 
A survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1948 and other more re¬ 
cent surveys have shown that physical¬ 
ly impaired and unimpaired employees 
have no significant differences in 
absenteeism, in major injuries, or in 
disabling injuries. 

An important fact to be considered, 
which cannot be shown by statistics, 
is that handicapped people often over¬ 
compensate. They realize the barriers 
they must overcome, and they work 
twice as hard to prove their worth. 
Some people have compensated to the 
point of becoming great. Julius Caesar, 
epileptic, conquered almost all of the 
known world of his time. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, crippled, led his country 
through a great depression and one of 
the world’s worst wars, a killing task 
for even an able-bodied man. Beeth¬ 
oven, deafened, composed beautiful 
music. Thomas A. Edison, hard-of- 
hearing, invented the electric light. 
John Milton, blind, was one of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest poets. The disabilities 
of these great men were so over¬ 
shadowed by their accomplishments 
that many of the public do not know 
they had any handicap. 
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All of the above reasons for hiring 
the handicapped concern the individ¬ 
ual. When the handicapped are con¬ 
sidered as a group, more reasons for 
employing them become evident. If 
our nation is. to meet the threat of 
communism, it must have increased 
industrial productivity. This increased 
industrial productivity requires more 
manpower. The handicapped are a 
huge source of available, valuable, but 
largely unused, manpower. These work¬ 
ers are not likely to quit their jobs 
or flit about, nor are they likely to be 
drafted. Therefore, hiring the handi¬ 
capped cuts down employee turnover. 

An excellent reason for hiring the 
handicapped—one that concerns every¬ 
one—is the tax element. The federal 
government pays a disability compen¬ 
sation for veterans, and state and local 
governments have welfare costs. This 
money, of course, comes from our taxes. 
If a veteran or any other handicapped 
person receiving government aid is 
hired, he becomes a taxpayer, not a 
taxeater! The seriousness of this poten¬ 
tial tax problem is shown by this 
statement of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
world-famous in rehabilitation: “If we 
don’t do something about using the dis¬ 
abled, the chronically ill and the older 
age group in our economy, by 1980 
for every able-bodied worker in Ameri¬ 
ca there will be one physically handi¬ 
capped, one chronically ill, or one be¬ 
yond the age of 65 on that worker’s 
back.” The handicapped, if hired, can 
relieve this tax burden. 

Thus we see that hiring the handi¬ 
capped provides industry with good 
workers, saving federal and state tax 
money, cuts down employment turn¬ 
over, and provides the community 
with good citizens. All this evidence 
of how hiring the handicapped helps 
you and me does not include the count¬ 
less ways in which employment helps 
the disabled to help themselves. What 
the handicapped person wants is to 
help himself—he wants a hand, not a 
handout! 
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By Lowell J. Myers 

Attorney at Law 


What To Do If You Have 
An Automobile Accident 

Nearly everyone has an automobile 
accident at one time or another. You 
may be driving your car and stop for 
a red light, and the car behind you 
fails to stop and smashes into the 
back of your car. Or, you may be 
driving through an intersection and 
another car goes through a red light 
or a stop sign and hits the side of your 
car. Automobile accidents happen in 
hundreds of different ways, and they 
usually happen when you are least ex¬ 
pecting them. 

If you are involved in an accident 
some day, it is very important that 
you handle the matter properly. As 
everyone knows, an automobile acci¬ 
dent can have serious legal consequen¬ 
ces. You may be sued by the other 
driver. Criminal charges may be placed 
against you by the police department. 
The secretary of state may cancel 
your driver’s license. Your insurance 
company may cancel your automobile 
insurance policy. And many other un¬ 
pleasant things can happen. No matter 
how innocent you may be and how 
much the accident is the other fellow’s 
fault, you still must be careful to 
protect yourself legally. 

Aften the accident happens, the first 
thing to do is to get the license number 
of the other car. Then speak to the 
driver of the other car and ask him 
for his driver’s license. Write down 
everything that is shown on his license: 
his name, address, age, number of the 
license, and so forth. 

Then look around and see if there 
weie any witnesses to the accident. If 
there were any other automobiles near¬ 
by and you think the drivers might 
have seen the accident, then write 
dowri the license numbers of these 
other cars. If there are any people on 
the sidewalk who saw what happened, 
walk up to them and ask them for 
their names and addresses. 

Then call a policeman. While you 
are waiting for the policeman to come, 

Edith Ficklin Crammatte is shown 
here with Governor Theodore Mc- 
Keldin, of Maryland. 


do not move your car and do not let 
the other fellow move his car. Leave 
the cars exactly where they were at the 
time of the collision. Look the other 
car over carefully. See exactly how it 
has been damaged and write down a 
description of the damage. 

When the policeman comes, write 
down his badge number and the num¬ 
ber of the police car. Explain to the 
policeman why you think the accident 
was the other fellow’s fault. Never 
say anything that might be misunder¬ 
stood and used against you. Tell the 
policeman to be sure and make up a 
report of the accident. 

Then go and see your lawyer im¬ 
mediately. See him the same day that 
the accident happened. If you have to 
wake your lawyer up at 12:00 o’clock 
at night, do not hesitate to do it. Time 
is extremely important in auto acci¬ 
dent cases. The lawyer will go to work 
at once. He will go to the scene of 
the accident and take pictures of any 
skidmarks or broken glass left on the 
road, or any other evidence that may 
be available. He will talk to the police. 
He will get written statements from 
all of the witnesses. He will do 
all of these things before the other side 
has time to do them. This is a great 
advantage. 

When the policeman comes to the 
scene of the accident, one of the things 
that he will ask you is: “Are you 
hurt?” You should be very careful 
about answering this question. I have 
had many cases where a person was 
badly injured in an automobile acci¬ 
dent but did not realize it at the time 
of the accident. It is possible for a 
person to have severe injuries to the 
internal organs, back injuries, neck 
injuries, cracked bones, injured blood 
vessels, etc., and not feel it right away. 
Very often an injured person does not 
start to feel pain until several hours 
after the accident has taken place. 

If you feel dizzy after an accident, or 
if you have pain anywhere, or if you 
feel weak, or shocked, or shaken up, 
then tell the policeman: “I feel sick. 
I will have to see my doctor.” Tell 
him that and nothing more. Then see 
your lawyer at once. He will go with 
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you to the hospital or to your doctor’s 
office, and he will take pictures of the 
medical treatment that is given to you, 
and he will make a record of it. These 
records will be of help to you if your 
case is eventually taken to court. 

Before you have gone to see your 
lawyer, you should not discuss your 
case with anyone. Do not discuss it 
with any insurance agent, or with the 
driver of the other car, or with any 
investigator. Many good cases have 
been spoiled because the driver said 
things that were later twisted around 
and used against him. 

For example, I remember one case 
where a deaf driver named Paul was 
involved in an automobile accident. 
The accident was entirely the fault of 
the other driver, who was a man with 
normal hearing. At the time of the 
accident the other driver was badly 
hurt, and he was bleeding. While they 
were waiting for the police to come, 
Paul went up to the other driver and 
said: “I’m terribly sorry.” That was 
all he said. 

Six months later the other driver 
filed a lawsuit against Paul for 
$10,000 damages. He claimed that the 
accident was Paul’s fault, (which was 
completely untrue). When the case 
came to trial, the lawyer representing 
the other driver put Paul on the wit¬ 
ness stand and questioned him like 
this: 

Lawyer: “At the time of the accident, 
did you say anything to the plain¬ 
tiff?” 

Paul: “No, I didn’t say anything 
much.” 

Lawyer: “Isn’t it true that you said: 
T’m sorry?’ ” 

Paul: “Oh, yes. That’s true. I said 
that all right.” 

Lawyer: “You said: Tm sorry’ be¬ 
cause you were sorry for causing the 
accident?” 

Paul: “No, that’s not true. The acci¬ 
dent was not my fault.” 

Lawyer: “You said, Tm sorry,’ be¬ 
cause you were sorry for injuring the 
man?” 

Paul “No.” 

Lawyer: “You said, Tm sorry,’ be¬ 
cause you were sorry for driving so 
carelessly?” 

Paul: “No.” 

Lawyer: “When you said, “I’m sor¬ 
ry/ you were admitting that you had 
something to be sorry about?” 

Paul: “No.” 

Lawyer: “If you didn’t do anything 
wrong, then what were you sorry 
about?” 


Paul: “I don’t know.” 

The questioning went on like this 
for a long time, and before it was 
over Paul wished that he had never 
said anything at all in the first place. 

To summarize, if you have an auto¬ 
mobile accident the three vital things 
to remember are: 

1. That you should collect all of the 
facts and all of the evidence right 


(The following release from the 
Firestone News Service tells of the 
appointment of a deaf person to a 
very important national committee. 
—Ed.) 

Benjamin M. Schowe, Sr., of Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed to the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 

The President’s Committee was estab¬ 
lished to enlist the cooperation 'of 
public and private groups in a year- 
round program to promote employment 
of the physically handicapped worker. 
The committee works also to further 
the observance of “National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week,” 
held each year in October. 

Mr. Schowe, a native of Columbus, 
Indiana, and deaf since the age of 13, 
was a labor economics specialist with 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com¬ 
pany before his retirement last Octo¬ 
ber. He has been active in various 
national and local organizations for 


away while it is still possible to get 
them. 

2. That you should not say anything 
that could be misunderstood and used 
against you. 

3. That you should see your lawyer 
at once, the same day that the accident 
happens. 

If you do these three things, you 
will have a strong case and nothing to 
worry about. 


the deaf, usually in connection with 
employment problems. He has served 
as chairman of the industrial com¬ 
mittee of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

Mr. Schowe was graduated from 
Gallaudet College and joined Firestone 
in 1919 to recruit deaf labor. He later 
worked in the company’s tire plant and 
returned to the company’s labor de¬ 
partment to work on research in labor 
relations, economics, and law. 

His handicap placed him in a unique 
and valuable position with Firestone. 
His contacts with schools and rehabili¬ 
tation officials in many states contri¬ 
buted greatly to the company’s present 
force of about 100 deaf employees who 
are employed in Firestone’s Akron 
plants and hold several technical, 
supervisory, and administrative posi¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Schowe lives at 478 Madison 
Avenue, Akron. 


Schowe Appointed to President's Committee 
On Employment of Physically Handicapped 



Benjamin M. Schowe, Sr., of Akron, Ohio, retired last October 1 as a labor 
economic specialist with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Now he 
is ready to serve his deaf fellowmen again as an appointee to the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
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Washington Methodist Church 
Deaf Congregation Increasing 

Worship services for the white deaf, 
regardless of their religion, are held in 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church 
on Massachusetts Avenue, at Ninth 
and K Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
This church has one of the largest 
Methodist congregations in the Eastern 
United States. The church is well 
known as a “big-down-town church 
with small-town friendliness” and al¬ 
ways holds out a welcome hand to 
those who do not go to church but 
seek the good life and want to share 
it with others. 

Worship service each Sunday at 3 
p.m. is conducted by Rev. Louis W. 
Foxwell, Sr., of Baltimore. He is also 
pastor of Christ Methodist Church for 
the Deaf, owned by the deaf them¬ 
selves, located at 2401 Loch Raven 
Road, Baltimore. Services are held 
there each Sunday at 11 a.m. Each 
Tuesday he travels to Frederick for 
religious instruction classes for stu¬ 
dents attending the Maryland School 
for the Deaf. 

Rev. Foxwell is a graduate of Wesley 
Theological Seminary and was ordained 
local pastor in 1950 and elder in 1952 
by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. He is 
a hearing son of deaf parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Foxwell of Baltimore. 
Rev. Foxwell married Ruth Parks, also 
of Baltimore; they have two sons 
Louis W., Jr., 18, and Thomas G., 16, 
and a daughter, Shirley Anna, 15. 

Rev. and Mrs. Foxwell are very 
active in promoting a monthly church 
bulletin which reports personal items 
of interest and forthcoming activities 
in the church to the members and 
friends. 

Services for the deaf of Washington 
were begun October 13, 1957, with a 
nucleus of eight people; this church 
now has a membership of 40, grouped 
together as a friendly church that 
offers inspiration for better living, 
clean fellowship, and Christian ideals. 

Rev. Foxwell is well known as a 
soul-stirring minister who preaches 
both orally and in sign language at 
the same time; his words of wisdom 
and advice are listened to with respect 
and reverence by an audience that is 
often larger than its membership. How 
he can think, speak, and make signs 
at the same time is marvelous! 

One Sunday a month is set aside for 
a coffee hour, following the worship 
service which affords an opportunity 
for members and friends to become 
better acquainted. Later on, there are 


to be social and athletic activities, too 
many and too varied to be thought of; 
first the church wants to invite deaf 
teen-agers to come over and become 
a part of the group. 

How about children? They will be 
cared for in the nursery while their 
parents are in the chapel—the church 
will try to hold their interest and to 
bend them gently in the direction a 
Christian parent would want them to 
go. They enjoy it, too.—John A. Todd. 

Ciavolinos Feted on Anniversary 

On the evening of Saturday, January 
3, a very successful surprise dinner 
was held at the Victor Restaurant, 
New York City, in honor of the 35th 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Ciavolino. Plates were laid 
for 75 guests, including the immediate 
members of the couple’s family, and 
all enjoyed the deliciously prepared 
chicken. There was also an anniversary 
cake appropriately inscribed for the 
evening “To Mike and Bess on their 
35th Anniversary” of which all partook. 

Friends from Mt. Vernon, Bronx, 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and New 
Jersey mingled at the tables, and from 
Virginia came Mrs. E. P. Bonvillain. 
Names are too numerous to mention 
here; however, there was another loyal 
group of about 40 friends who were 
unable to attend the dinner but did 
not forget the honored couple, send¬ 
ing gifts enclosed in greeting cards. 
Many more came from a distance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Conforti had 
the assignment of spiriting the Ciavo- 
h’nos to the Victor Restaurant and did 
d wonderful job. 


The Ciavolinos are very well known 
many sections of New York and 
elsewhere. Bessie, in particular, is 
always available to work for any good 
cause. Her religious and charitable 
work for the deaf are well known and 
worth mentioning, and her continued 
interest in the Women’s Club of the 
Deaf and the Gallaudet Home deserves 
consideration. “Mike” also has never 
refused to donate his talents or serv¬ 
ices where they might do good. 

The small committee consisting of 
three couples, Mr. and Mrs. John Nes- 
good, Mr. and Mrs. William Kahn, and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Cosgrove, were 
well pleased with their month’s ef¬ 
forts in arranging the dinner. 

Ferris Named to Gallaudet College 
Board of Directors 

Mr. George M. Ferris, Sr., of Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, was recently named 
to the Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College. A senior partner of Ferris & 
Company, a brokerage firm in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., he became interested in 
Gallaudet through his association with 
President Leonard M. Elstad and Dr. 
Albert W. Atwood, chairman of the 
Board. 

Other members of the Board at pres¬ 
ent besides Dr. Atwood, Dr. Elstad, 
and Mr. Ferris are: Congresswoman 
Florence P. Dwyer from New Jersey, 
Mr. Bradshaw Mintener of the District 
of Columbia, Mr. George E. Muth of 
Maryland; Congressman Homer Thorn- 
berry from Texas; Dr. Boyce R. Wil¬ 
liams, of the OVR; and the Hon. 
Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 

Dana Dillman, a 1952 graduate of 
the South Dakota School who for¬ 
merly worked for the Dakota Farm¬ 
er in Aberdeen, is now employed in 
Tracy, Minnesota, with the Weekly 
Headlight-Herald. 

Mrs. Thelma Meyer, a 1947 gradu¬ 
ate of the South Dakota School and 
wife of a nephew of Miss Arleen 
Glawe, has secured a postion at the 
Red Owl General Office in Hopkins, 
Minnesota. She began working Jan¬ 
uary 2 and is a card puller in the 
tabulating department. We are very 
happy to hear of this, Thelma, and 
Rope you like your new job. 

Caroline Annette Driver Eide was 
found frozen to death in a field 
about two miles north of Browns 
Valley, Minnesota, the afternoon of 
November 30 by a group of rabbit 
hunters. Caroline was born No¬ 
vember 7, 1928, and attended the 

South Dakota School in 1941 and 
1942. She is survived by her hus¬ 
band, Joseph, two daughters, and 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Driver. 

In January the Style Club met 
ut the Sioux Falls YWCA with Mrs. 
Everett Ruedebusch and Miss Frieda 
Brandt serving as hostesses. Ric¬ 
hard Young of Young^s Flower Shop 
demonstrated flower arrangements 
and the making of corsages, and 
discussed the care and growing of 
flowers. He presented a beautiful 
corsage to Mrs. John Buckmaster, pres¬ 
ident of the Club. Mrs. Ella Baillie, 
Mrs. Harriett Hamiton, Mrs Annie 
ODon, and Miss Brandt were prize 
winners, and Mrs. Bettie Carlson 
was a guest that evening. 

The Chat and Nibble Club hosted 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul deaf at a 
basketball game February 7. The 
score was 93 to 45 in favor of the 
quests, and CNC^s Jim Schell made 
18 points while MinnepauTs Smisek 
made 28 points. 

The Neil Shockmans and their 
two children visited in Sioux Falls 
at the John Buckmaster residence 
Sunday, February 15, and have since 


moved here to live now that Neil 
is employed in Sioux Falls. 

Robert Dillman and Harvey Hof- 
walt, freshmen at Gallaudet, were 
home for the Christmas holidays 
and stopped to visit Superintendent 
Myklebust who was recuperating 
from an operation performed short¬ 
ly before the holidays. 

We are happy to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. J ames Macek who are living 
with a daughter on a farm near 
Montrose. The Maceks used to live 
in Milwaukee where Mr. Macek 
worked 27 years for the Johnston 
Candy Co. before he retired. 

happy, also, to welcome 
back Mrs. Annie Olson, who has been 
visiting her son in Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington, for several months. Annie 
planned to come home sooner, but 
she fell and broke her hip. Annie 
must take it easy until the weather 
gets warmer, and we miss her at 
social gatherings. 


IOWA . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hanson, of 
Fort Dodge, are justly proud of their 
son James who is a welfare worker 
in Waverly, and they enjoy the com- 
pany of their little granddaughter, the 
16-month-old child of James and his 
wife. Ted and his wife have been em- 
ployed at the Lutheran Hospital in 
lort Dodge for eight years. The Will 
Darsts and the Hansons called on Mrs. 
Bessie Cloudy of this vicinity February 
4. Mrs. Cloudy had celebrated her 
eighty-second birthday on February 1. 

Scott Cuscaden, former ISD counsel¬ 
or, is now retired and living on pension 
m Omaha and is having a difficult 
time adjusting to a life of leisure. He 
misses his former boys and girls and 
IS only too happy to fill in as a part- 
time counselor at the Nebraska School. 

Patsy Huff, a Gallaudet College 
student from Kentucky, became the 
bride of Roger McConnell also of Gall¬ 
audet and Council Bluffs, on January 
31. They were married in the Epis¬ 
copal Church by the Rev. Otto Berg 
and are now at home at the Willard 
Madsen residence in Washington, D. C. 

The weekend of February 14, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Strunk and two chil¬ 
dren and Mrs. Lillian (Rook) Francis, 
all of Council Bluffs, made a motor 
trip to Kansas to honor Mrs. Strunk’s 
parents on their 25th wedding anni¬ 
versary. On their return trip their car 
collided with a truck carrying propane 
gas near Maryville, Missouri. Mrs. 
Francis was critically injured. The 
others suffered gas burns and less 
serious injuries and have been returned 
to a Council Bluffs hospital, while Mrs. 
Francis has been unable to be moved. 
Called to the scene of the accident was 


Efford Johnson, Jr., who, incidentally, 
lives in the home of the truck driver 
and attends N. W. Missouri State Col¬ 
lege. He is the son of the Efford John¬ 
sons, of Council Bluffs, and being able 
to sign fluently was able to assist with 
the injured at the accident site and at 
the hospital. 

In December a team of women bowl¬ 
ers was formed in Council Bluffs and 
is known as “McConnell’s Orphans.” 
The ladies out for fun and exercise are 
Mary Dobson, Mary Samson, Emma 
Goodin, Hazel (Holmes) McLaughlin, 
Norma Jean (Scarvie) Cole, and Iva 
McConnell. 

Friends of Gerald Osborne, of Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs and a long-time employee of 
ISD, will be interested to know that 
he is now learning Braille with the 
help of a hearing instructor and his 
daughter Charlotte who relays the mes¬ 
sage to him manually. He is anxious 
to keep busy and is already adept at 
handicraft. Margaret, his wife, con¬ 
tinues to teach at ISD, and the eldest 
daughter, Connie, lives with her hus¬ 
band in San Diego. 

Ralph Blue, who has been commut¬ 
ing to his work at Ford Implement 
Co. in Des Moines for many years, has 
finally rented his Chariton home and 
moved his family to Des Moines. Other 
recent newcomers are the Max Her- 
bolds, nee Eva Holt, from Marion. Max 
has long been in business as a carpent¬ 
er with his father. They have three 
children, the two eldest being boys 
attending ISD and a little daughter at 
home. 

Gail Hanson, of Marion escaped 
serious injury when an abrasive blade 
from a power tool broke and hit him 
in the face, narrowly missing an eye. 
He was hospitalized briefly, and about 
25 stitches were necessary to close the 
wound. 

Katie Leerhoff, of Minneapolis, was 
in Clarksville nearly a week in Janu¬ 
ary because of the illness and death of 
her sister-in-law. Her brother Detmer 
also came down for the funeral on 
January 31. 

Fred Thorne, of Waterloo, was re¬ 
cently awarded a 30-year service pin 
by the Viking Pump Company, of 
Cedar Falls. Rudolph Peterson and 
John Seims are also employed by this 
company. 

Hostesses at a Pink and Blue shower 
for Mrs. Odis Landsverk on February 
7 were Mrs. Lynn Sutcliffe and Mar¬ 
lene Burger at the Kenneth McDonald 
home. Mrs. Landsverk is the former 
Dorothy Meyer of Kansas. 

On February 8, Edward Hans and 
Glen Brower, of Des Moines, drove up 
to the Twin Cities to witness the ski 
jump and marvelled at the jumps of 
more than 150 feet. 

On January 31, the Council Bluffs 
Silents lost to Kansas City, 61-55. 
Council Bluffs was playing without 
veterans Wernimont, Derby, and Rine¬ 
hart. Mrs. Albert Stack, of Olathe and 
a MAAD representative, was in Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs February 7 for the playoff 
game between Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, won by the latter. They were 
eagerly looking forward to the Mid¬ 
west tourney in St. Paul. 

Mrs. Ed Humphreys, of Sioux City, 
who has been hospitalized at Iowa 
University Hospital, returned home in 
February. 
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Word comes from Bert Stokesbary, 
a former Iowan, that he and his wife 
and children are now at home in San 
Mateo, California, and he is employed 
as a linotype operator after having 
lived in Yakima, Washington, for some 
time. His wife is from the Washington 
School. His brother Glen, also a print¬ 
er, married a Washington girl who now 
teaches at the school. Glen works in 
Portland on The Oregonian, but they 
live in Vancouver. 

Eldon Wormley has been with the 
Northrop Aircraft Company for over 
four years as a milling machinist. His 
home in Iowa was at Newton. Mrs. 
Wormley, from Missouri, is employed 
as an IBM operator at the Bank of 
America. They live at Sedonlo Beach 
and have two lovely little daughters, 
Molly, 5, and Carol, 3. 

A news letter from John and Mar¬ 
jorie (Skalicky) Kauffman informs us 
that there are many lowans now living 
in the Portland, Oregon, area. The 
Kauffmans are both working, and sons, 
Dennis, 15, and Gordon, 11, are inter¬ 
ested in football and baseball along 
with their school work. The Ted 
Brickleys (Marie Bohannon) live out at 
Sherwood. Marie’s daughter is married 
and lives in Seattle. Ted’s son is a 
senior, and his daughter is a freshman 
at Sherwood High School. Waldo and 
Alice Baldridge have moved from 
Scappoose to Portland where both are 
employed. Their two sons attend a day 
school there. Konrad Hokanson still 
•Arorks at the Standard Oil Company 
plant. He and his wife (Zelma Kitchen) 
recently went to Bellingham to visit 
Zelma’s relatives. Harold Skalicky 
took an early three-week vacation be¬ 
fore his company, a milk bottling plant, 
moved into a modern plant in March. 
He visited in the Sacramento vicinity 
and attended the NW basketball tour¬ 
ney there. Willis Van Soekel was the 
Portland delegate at the tourney. After 
the fifth annual boat show in Portland, 
on February 21 the John Kauffmans 
called on the Harold Hughes family 


in that city. Floyd and Mary Skalicky 
work on a chicken ranch east of Port¬ 
land, and it keeps them very busy. 
Their only daughter, Joy Ann, 6, is a 
first grader and is temporarily living 
with her aunt and uncle in Olympia. 

Many thanks for this interesting 
news contribution go to Edith M. 
Montgomery, of Des Moines. 

ARIZONA . . . 

The highlight of the month of Feb¬ 
ruary was a month’s visit to Phoenix 
by Dr. Marcus Kenner. While here he 
was entertained at the homes of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Wherry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingram Lester, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Harrison. 

The deaf of Phoenix have rushed 
into a home buying spree this year. 
Proud new home owners are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Rue Shurtz, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Owen Mays, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joel Webber, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Harrison. 

A lovely housewarming party was 
given for the Shurtzes and the Perkins¬ 
es last month by Mrs. Fred Harrison 
and Mrs. Fern Leon. Each couple was 
presented with a cash gift, by which 
the Shurtzes will remember their deaf 
friends with a pole lamp and the 
Perkinses with bedroom rugs. 

All Arizona is awaiting the first 
Arizona Association of the Deaf con¬ 
vention to be held at Phoenix during 
the Memorial Day weekend. Highlight¬ 
ing this event will be a dinner-dance 
at Phoenix’s newest hotel on Saturday 
night and an all-day picnic on Sunday 
which will include a beauty contest. 

We all extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to Lloyd Perkins whose mother passed 
away recently. 

Once again, the stork has visited 
the home of the Fred Harrisons, bring¬ 
ing little Karen a sister to lullaby. The 
new arrival weighed in at 6 lb. 4 oz. 
and was named Brenda Dawn. 

Two of our most eligible belles have 



At the front entrance to the Arizona 
Pioneers Historical Society building 
are, left to right. Dr. Marcus L. Ken¬ 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. James Sullivan, 
and William Wherry. 


recently put themselves out of the run¬ 
ning. Dolores Seidel was united in 
marriage to John Crutchfield on No¬ 
vember .19. February 21 was the date 
of the marriage of Mabel Roberts to 
Bernard Boles of Flint, Michigan. Both 
couples are making their homes in 
Phoenix. 

The Assembly of God Church for the 
Deaf had a Valentine party February 
13, which also turned out to be 
a surprise wedding shower for Mabel 
and Bernard. They were presented 
a lovely blanket and bedspread.. 

Phoenix has welcomed several new 
residents from other states. Included 
are: The Linus Francini family from 


In the two pictures below Dr. Marcus L. Kenner, of New York City, is shown enjoying his February vacation in 
Arizona. At the left he is not consorting with a camel in the Sahara but with the trademark of the famed "Camel- 
back Inn" in Phoenix. The other picture was taken at the Wherry home in Phoenix. From left to right: Mrs. 
Max Carr, Mrs. William Wherry, Mrs. Deaver, Mr. Wherry, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Leon, Dr. Kenner, and Mr. and 

Mrs. J. I. Lester. 
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OREGON 



Dr. Marcus L. Kenner was entertained at the Earl Rogerson home in Tucson. 
Left to right, James Sullivan, a friend of the Rogersons, Earl Rogerson, Dr. 
Kenner, Mrs. Rogerson, and Mr. and Mrs. William Wherry. 


Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Owen Mays 
from Los Angeles; and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Grimes from Dyersburg, Ten¬ 
nessee. 

The Gilbert Leons are busy remodel¬ 
ing their home before their children 
come home for the summer. From 
early observance, it should be a stun¬ 
ner when completed. 

MISSOURI . . . 

Mrs. August Weber and grandson 
Bobby Morris visited in Denver early 
in February at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Zlatek and 
family. Bobby contracted whooping 
cough on the trip despite a shot. 

Mrs. Carlyle, mother of James 
Vernson, suffered an asthma attack 
last December and is undergoing spe¬ 
cial treatments and is under the care 
of a doctor. We are glad to see 
James back among us at the Frat 
meetings and the St. Cadoc Club. 

Jerry, son of the Francis Reillys, 
reported he was on a flight course 
that took him to Alaska, then the 
Philippines, then to Japan and back 
to Moffett Field, California. Jerry 
reported he was in Alaska when it 
was 30 degrees below and then in 
the Philippines where it was 90 
degrees above. While in Japan, he 
had six days leave and took a sight¬ 
seeing tour and enjoyed his visit 
very much. 

Last January Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Weber celebrated their 31st wedding 
anniversary. Mrs. Weber is the proud 
recipient of a lovely new wedding 
band. 

Betty Bourlon had a minor operation 
on her toe which had been giving her 
trouble for a number of years, and she 
is doing nicely at present. 


We are sorry to learn that Louis, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber, of 
Olathe, has undergone two opera¬ 
tions for a tumorous growth on his 
jaw. He is now recuperating at the 
U. S. Public Health Hospital, Ward 
North 4, Wyman Park Blvd., in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Louis is expect¬ 
ed home on leave soon, after which 
he will return to the hospital for 
plastic sur^gery. Our prayers go for 
Louis’ complete recovery. 

On February 2, there was a baby 
shower in honor of Mrs. Anton Japins 
at the clubrooms of the Kansas City 
Club for the Deaf. Erlene and Georg- 
etta Graybill, Mrs. Clem Dillensch- 
neider, Mrs. Albert Stack, Mrs. Don 
Hyde, Mrs. Francis Reilly, and Mrs. 
Wava Hambel were the hostesses. 
Mrs. Japins received lovely gifts, 
including an infanseat. We hope the 
Japinses can use the infanseat to visit 
the club and other places so they 
can show off their baby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gaunce have 
bought a home at 8114 Jarboe, Kansas 
City, Missouri. They were surprised at 
a housewarming party on February 15. 
Mrs. Lucille Murphy, Jo Lynn, Mrs. 
Spotts, and Mrs. Herring planned the 
party. 

Weddings to take place in the near 
future: Marge Nolte and Michael 
Scribner on April 25; Barbara Hamilton 
and Fred Banks on June 6; Leslie 
Hall and Barbara Morris on June 14; 
and Carolyn Branson and Harold 
Hankins on June 27. We extend our 
congratulations to the happy couples. 

At the close of the 1959 school year, 
Mrs. Gertrude Miller and Mrs. Florence 
Stack will retire from teaching at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf after many 
years of service. 


A new roster of officers for the 
Frat Auxiliary of Portland took office 
in January: Marjorie Kaufman, 
president; Marie Brickley, vice 
president; Louise Van Roekel, secre¬ 
tary; Dorothy Patterson, treasurer; 
Emma Tartarini, Ethel Blaely, Inez 
Adams, trustees; Marjorie Moxley, 
director; and Rosemary Anderson, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The marriage of Naomi Ross and 
Ronald Gallucci was solemnized at 
the St. Francis Catholic Church in 
Sherwood on Saturday, December 
27, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Naomi’s sister, Audrey Bernstein, 
flew up from Riverside, California, to 
be matron of honor. 

Miss Ruth Peterson, a houseparent 
at the Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, underwent minor surgery while 
in Idaho during Christmas vacation. 

Ernest Drapela, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Drapela, plans to take 
Sue Carolyn Shaw as his bride this 
June. Ernest is currently engaged 
in social welfare work at Yerring- 
ton, Nevada. 

The Mt. Hood Deaf Investors’ Club 
held its first meeting in Portland 
last November at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Walton. Officers 
elected to head the new organiza¬ 
tion were William Fritch, president; 
Ben Dockter, vice president; Robert 
Kosanovich, secretary; and Thomas 
Wood, treasurer-agent. Attending the 
initial meeting were Messrs, and 
Mesdames Lloyd Adams, John Wey- 
dahl, Thomas Wood, William Fritch, 
John Kaufman, Vernon Kastel, Paul 
Walton, Robert Jones, Harold Skalicky, 
and Richard Anderson. 

John G. O’Brien and Olaf Tollef- 
son attended the Vocational Reha¬ 
bilitation Institute at the California 
School at Berkeley February 2-6. 

The Omicron Tau Chapter of the 
Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority, along with 
their husbands, had a spaghetti 
dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal Teets February 22. Those pres¬ 
ent were the Harold Rifes, the Truman 
Diots, the Ken Whitneys, the John 
O’Briens, the R. Tuccardinis, Mrs. 
Stokesbury, Dr. Helen Northrup, Mrs. 
Dora Craven, Jane Barham, Mabel 
Armstrong, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Ulmer. 

Dr. T. A. Lindstrom visited friends 
and took in the Rose Bowl game be¬ 
fore going to Riverside, California, 
for another two weeks with his other 
son, William, an assistant chief en¬ 
gineer in a large electric power 
plant. Dr. Lindstrom returned home 
February 22 after eight weeks of 
gadding about and says he enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Blakely have 
a new daughter born January 28. 
The pretty baby has been named 
Debbie Kay. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Joens, nee Mar¬ 
jorie Lowe, are proud parents of 
their first child, a boy, Craig David, 
born February 16. Marjorie is the 
only daughter of Mrs. Rose Lowe 
of Portand and Alfred Lowe of Oak¬ 
land. 

An election of officers of the St. 
Francis DeSalles Society for the 
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Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing was 
held February 22. Irvin McClain 
was elected president; Edward Adair, 
vice president; Mrs. Marjorie Fritch, 
secretary; John Spath, treasurer; 
and Thomas Springer, usher. A 
meeting and mass is held once each 
month at St. Francis of Assisi 
Church on S. E. 12th and Pine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Stuart, nee Mar¬ 
garet Morgan of Ponderary, Idaho, 
spent three weeks vacationing in 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles with friends and relatives. 
They have just bought a 1959 Chev¬ 
rolet station wagon, we hear, v/hich 
means that Eli must be doing a fine 
job as a builder of homes. 

Our condolences go to Harold and 
Lyle Blakely who lost their mother 
recently. She spent several months 
visiting a cousin in California but 
fell and broke her hip the day be¬ 
fore leaving to return home." She 
had been in the hospital for two 
weeks before she passed away, and 
burial services were held at Rose- 
bury, Oregon, March 2. 

New officers elected to serve the 
Portland Chapter of the Oregon 
Association of the Deaf are: Harold 
Skalicky, president; Harold Rife, 
vice president; Konrad Hokanson, 
secretary; William Fritch. treasurer; 
and Harold Hughes, Walter Lauer, 
and Harold Blakely, trustees. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Bless that big bird with the heavenly 
bundles! Joy reigns supreme at the 
Los Angeles home of Alvin and Margie 
Klugman because little Peggy Anne 
came to bless them January 27. It was 
the answer to a prayer, and everyone 
joins in their happiness at the safe 
arrival of the little daughter. ‘Tis safe 
to bet that we won't be seeing much 
of the Klugmans at social gatherings 
for sometime to come; they are much 
too busy mixing formulas, washing 
diapers, etc., not to mention the 2 a. m. 
feedings and walking the floor with 
the baby in the wee hours. But they’ll 
beloving every minute of it . . . so, 
bless them! 

And from up north comes news that 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelier welcomed a 
beautiful baby boy the 17th of De¬ 
cember. Born just before Christmas, 
the new baby was aptly named Noel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Munoz are also 
delirously happy over the arrival of a 
nine-pound boy named Ricky the 4th 
of February. 

A baby shower was tendered Mrs. 
Leonor Royce at the home of Mrs. 
Charlotte Durbin, sister of William 
Royce, in San Jose on January 13. Mrs. 
Royce received many lovely gifts, and 
then, five days later, little Linda Lea 
arrived . . . the best gift of all! 

Mr. and Mrs. John Cortez also re¬ 
ceived one of those bundles from heav- 


Robert G. Matthews, of Garden Grove, 
California, (left) receives his chapter's 
charter from Herb Schreiber, presi¬ 
dent of the California Association of 
the Deaf, recently. Mr. Matthews is a 
native of Missouri who moved to Cali¬ 
fornia five years ago. 


en last October, we learn belatedly. 
Little boy is named John Minorn and 
his mother, the former Kay Momii, 
graduated from the Berkeley School 
several years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Grigsby, of San Jose, became the proud 
parents of a second son January 14. 
Gabriel Jerome is his name. 

And just one more .. . Mr. and Mrs. 
George Massar of Van Nuys welcomed 
John David on December 29, their 
third child. Mrs. Massar was Dovie 
Canady before her marriage. 

Old friends of Minnie Phelps Staf¬ 
ford will be sorry to learn of her death 
which occurred at her home in Colusa 
last November. Minnie is survived by 
her husband and several sons and 
daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Stafford would 
have celebrated their 50th year of 
marriage last December. 

The Berkeley-Oakland Division No. 
79, NFSD elected Ivan Woodruff as 
president; G. Pehlgrim as vice presi¬ 
dent; Hubert Sellner as secretary; and 
Clinton Moore as treasurer for 1959. 
Western Vice President Einer Rosenk- 
jar came up from Los Angeles for the 
February meeting and gave a brief talk. 

The St. Joseph Center Society of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Oak¬ 
land announces the following election 
of officers: Mrs. Ellen Lentz, president; 
Bernardo Cuengco, vice president; 
Emil Ladner, secretary; T. A. Ed¬ 
wards, treasurer; Mrs. Rose Cuengco, 
James Brown, Joan Frijoles, Robert 
Hannah, and Alfred Nobriga, directors. 

Mrs. Harmon Reeder, Sr., of Dayton, 
Oregon, writes: “We would like to see 
some news of the deaf folks of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, in your magazine, 
please!” Mrs. Reeder suggests that Race 
Drake of Little Rock be asked to con¬ 
tribute news items from that area. 
Thank you, Mrs. Reeder, and we sin¬ 
cerely hope Mr. Drake will get busy 
as we are constantly striving to enlist 
the aid of new correspondents and 
broaden our news coverage. 

Cecil Alms of Garden Grove was 
taken by surprise the other evening 
when his wife, Alta, and Mrs. Betty 
McMenis threw a big party for him 


commemorating his birthday. Cecil is 
secretary of the newly-formed Orange 
County Chapter of the California As- 
scoiation of the Deaf, which has head¬ 
quarters in Garden Grove under the 
presidency of Robert Matthews. 

Dana Sharp, brother of Clarence 
Sharp, suffered a recent heart attack. 
Dana, a great friend of the deaf of Long 
Beach, is confined to the Veterans 
Hospital in East Long Beach for sever¬ 
al weeks, and it is expected that he 
will also go through a long period of 
rest and recovery when he is taken 
home. We hope Dana will recover 
rapidly. 

Swedish-born Charles Berg enter¬ 
tained friends at a surprise party for 
Vincent Neitzie down in San Diego the 
other night featuring a genuine Swed¬ 
ish smorgasbord. In Sweden it is the 
custom to eat seven times a day to 
combat bitter cold and high altitude, 
according to Mr. Berg, who then pro¬ 
ceeded to prove it by outdoing all the 
guests when it came to consuming 
large quantities of the unusual deli¬ 
cacies. Vin, striving desperately to 
please his host, waded through stacks 
of pickled herring, Swedish meatballs, 
cervelet (What’s that?), herring sprats, 
and many other dishes whose identity 
we cannot hope to remember, gazing 
about with glazed eyes between quick 
gulps of water with which he hoped 
to down the unusual fare. Only Ameri¬ 
can item on the menu appeared to be 
COFFEE, but according to Swedish 
custom, it could not be served until 
three hours had passed and was then 
accompanied by Porcupine Cake. We 
certainly must hand it to Mr. Berg when 
it comes to entertaining in the unusual, 
the MOST unusual way, and everyone 
of the guests later agreed heartily that 
the smorgasbord was delicious and 
the party was a huge success. 

Clyde McKern of San Diego spent 
two weeks up in Santa Rosa where he 
enjoyed a reunion with members of 
his family. Clyde also attended a meet¬ 
ing of the Santa Rosa Chapter of the 
California Association of the Deaf and 
had a wonderful time renewing old 
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At the charter night meeting of the 
Orange County Chapter of the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf Mrs. 
Ada Coryell (left) and Katucko, a 
deaf girl from Tokyo, sang in the 
Japanese sign language. Looking on 
at the right are Rev. L. Hosteller 
and Robert G. Matthews (wearing 
glasses). 

friendships during his sojourn there. 

The SW’s News Editor has just re¬ 
turned from a trip up to Fresno where 
her father is desperately ill. If the 
news this month appears a bit hap¬ 
hazard, please forgive since she stopped 
at the Elmer York home in Fowler 
and caught up with some of the news 
of the people around the San Joaquin, 
meeting Larry and Rosie Shoemaker 
and Harold Bock of Hanford. All are 
well with the exception of Elmer’s 
wife, Evelyn, who has been in and out 
of the hospital in Fresno ever since last 
September. Evelyn’s weight is down 
to 92 pounds, but she seems to be on 
the road to recovery, and let’s hope 
she keeps gaining in her fight back 
to health. Elmer is still working the 
farm at Fowler and doing well by him¬ 
self and his family. Their eldest child, 
Judy, plans to marry in August, and 
the next daughter, Mary, is also en¬ 
gaged to wed at a later date. Their 
two boys, grown tall and handsome, 
are still in school and the pride and 
joy of their mom and dad. 

Although the 1960 convention of the 
California Association of the Deaf does 
not take place until September 1-4, 
1960, the way Chairman Marvin Thomp¬ 
son of El Cajon is working, you’d 
think it was this very next weekend. 
Immediately following the January 3 
Board meeting at the home of CAD 
President Herb Schreiber, during 
which San Diego was selected as the 
1960 convention city, Marvin went 
home and went to work. Now, with a 
good year annd a half to go, Marvin 
announces the following have been 

President Herb Schreiber, of the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf, is 
shown at right explaining the CAD 
setup to the directors of the newly- 
formed Orange County Chapter of the 
CAD at Garden Grove. Front, left to 
right: Everett Hollenbeck, Henry Tie- 
mens, Robert Timons, Cecil Almo, 
Albert Schmidt, and Robert Matthews, 
head of the new chapter. 


appointed to assist him: Clyde Houze, 
vice chairman; Geraldine Fail, public¬ 
ity; Flo Petek, Florine Lloyd, and Peg¬ 
gie Nietzie, registration; Mary Gled- 
hill and Mary Ellen Thompson, recep¬ 
tion committee; Wayne Gough, souve¬ 
nir program; Edward Petek, treasurer; 
Charles Johnson, convention banquet 
and grand ball; and Henry Johnson 
and Wayne Go'ugh, entertainment. 
Marvin says that convention head¬ 
quarters will be the U. S. Grant Hotel 
in midtown San Diego, and he plans 
to issue news bulletins regularly each 
month so that readers of this column 
will have no opportunity to forget 
the convention of conventions which 
is scheduled for San Diego Septem¬ 
ber 1-4, 1960. 

Membership in the CAD has bal¬ 
looned in the last three months with 
around 250 new members being wel¬ 
comed to date . . . new members, we 
emphasize. If you are not a member 
of the CAD, please join your local 
CAD chapter or you may join by 
writing Treasurer Hal Ramger, 6133 
Ruthland Road, Oakland, California. 
The cost is very small, just two dol¬ 
lars a year. Three new CAD chapters 
have been formed since the Fresno 
convention last September; the Orange 
County Chapter at Garden Grove is 
headed by Robert Matthews; the Long 
Beach Chapter by Frank Luna of Lyn¬ 
wood; and the South-Bay Chapter 
which encompasses Torrance, Gardena, 
Lawndale, Redondo Beach, etc., is 
headed by Lynton Rider of Lawndale. 
The News Editor will welcome news 
from all CAD chapter secretaries . . . 
so let us hear from you! 

A fire in a Reno, Nevada, hotel on 
February took the lives of four per¬ 
sons, one of whom was John Pederson 
of Berkeley, father of five children 
enrolled at the Berkeley School. John 
was asleep in a room when the fire 
broke out inn the interior of the hotel 
and was badly burned, dying later in 
a Reno hospital. John was educated 
at the New York School for the Deaf, 
Fanwood, and was the husband of the 
former Teresa Ponsetti, a graduate of 
the Berkeley School. Sympathy is ex¬ 
tended to the widow and the children. 


Ethel, Kenneth, Melvin, Vera, and 
Diana. 

Jesse McKee of Oakland was in Los 
Angeles the end of February attending 
the Far West basketball tournament 
at Burbank High School. Others we 
noted were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Medd¬ 
ler. There was a really good turnout 
at the 1959 FA AD Tourney with the 
championship going to the Valley Si- 
lents, the host team, and second and 
third places going to Tucson and the 
once-mighty Los Angeles Dons. All 
officers of the FAAD were reelected: 
Don Nuernberger, president; Hank 
Steingieser, vice president; and Mrs. 
Robert Skinner, secretary-treasurer. 
Delegates at the Saturday morning 
meeting approved the selection of the 
Inglewood Silents as hosts of the 1961 
tourney and the Hollywood Silents in 
1962. The Union Club, through their 
delegate, David Balacaier, announced 
that they’ll be in the running for the 
1963 meet, and, in case you haven’t 
already heard, the 1960 FAAD tourna¬ 
ment will take place in Tucson in 
February, 1960, with the Hughes 
Silent Club as hosts. Angel Acuna 
represented Hughes at the meeting, 
and Earl Rogerson came from the 
Tucson Club. 


NEW YORK . . • 

The second meeting of the Civic 
Association of the Deaf was held at 
the Union League of the Deaf clubroom 
by the the courtesy of the president 
and members February 28. Resolutions 
were passed that will speak for and 
protect the deaf of New York City in 
their future problems and sent to all 
clubs of the deaf in New York City, 
which have been asked to send dele¬ 
gates to the next meeting to set up a 
constitution and bylaws and to outline 
the policies for the future guidance of 
the CAD. LeRoy Subit spoke on the 
Mental Health Center; Mrs. Naomi 
Downs discussed the emotionally 
disturbed deaf child whose double 
handicap makes it difficult to obtain 
help from the state or the agency; 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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One day last summer we reported for 
work at our printing job—nothing re¬ 
markable about this! Mechanically we 
laid our lunch on the usual place. 

Came lunch “hour” (45 minutes). 
As mechanically as we deposited the 
lunch, we withdrew it and went to our 
accustomed private nook. 

Absorbed in the newspaper we be¬ 
came subconsciously aware that the 
bag contained TWO thin sandwiches 
on white bread whereas we normally 
had ONE on rye, thick and meaty. 
Both sandwiches in the present lunch 
lacked the lettuce and other garnish¬ 
ment the frau invariably used. 

It was also payday and since the 
office pays by check, it was necessary 
to drop the paper as soon as we had 
finished our lunch and hurry out to 
the bank in order to be back on time 
for the afternoon stretch. 

Upon reentering the shop, the devil 
boy asked what we had done with his 
lunch, implying that we had done away 
with his lunch. This we denied. 

He pointed out that our lunch was 
still in its accustomed place. We had 
grabbed a bag from the wrong side of 
a partition. 

A generous and understanding fore¬ 
man allowed him to finish a tastier 
and more nourishing lunch well into 
the afternoon period. 

The above incident recalls another 
in which we were involved several 
yeais ago. Working part-time too far 
from home to come in for supper, we 
regularly took our meals at a local 
restaurant. 

One night at home, during a bitterly 
cu'd spell, we realized that we had 
TWO overcoats of exactly the same 
pattern of cloth. Checking, we dis¬ 
covered that a heavier coat we knew 
we had was missing. 

The next day, before reporting for 
work, we checked at the restaurant 
and did find our missing overcoat. 

We apologized quite profusely to the 
ur. fortunate owner who had to go home 
without a coat in sub-freezing weather. 

(Between us: Two weeks later after 
a meal we discovered on the street 
that v/e had on the wrong overcoat— 
the contents of the pocket were wrong. 
We hastily retraced our steps and re¬ 
placed the coat before the owner dis¬ 


covered its absence. On still a third 
time the owner of the coat shouted a 
warning we were at his coat. Conscious 
of eyes on us, we perceived that we 
were at the wrong coat. The incident 
was not repeated thereafter.) 

9ic ♦ 

No one has risen to our challenge 
to come up with as prolonged a case 
of mistaken identity as that which we 
related in the October, 1958, issue of 
The Silent Worker. 

Very few people have commented 
upon it—a few Western Pennsylvan¬ 
ians and Grand Old Ken out in New 
York City who, while declining our 
challenge, sent us a tear sheet from 
the current telephone directory to as¬ 
sure us that the name “Teitelbaum” 
was no rarity in Ken’s Big City. In¬ 
deed, there were quite a few Teitel- 
baums listed, including two Bernards. 

Ken, do you know we already pos¬ 
sess a few tear steets from the current 
New York phone directory? With 
yours and a few more, we’ll have the 
complete directory—in loose form. Do 
not send them, though. We believe the 
New York Bell Telephone Company 
might be persuaded to favor us with 
a bound copy, should the need for it 
arise. 

4c ♦ * 

We in the U. S. have our own deaf 
inventors. One known to the writer 
is Silent Worker Parliamentarian Ed¬ 
win M. Hazel, currently of Chicago 
and formerly of Columbus, Omaha, 
and Pittsburgh. To our knowledge, Ed 
has devised various charts on parlia¬ 
mentary law, has invented numerous 
gadgets—such as door signals for deaf 
people and protective plates on mono¬ 
type casters to insure that operators 
will not become unwarily minus a 
finger. 

That so, Ed? And, isn’t your surname 
correctly spelled above? 

4c 4c 4c 

Now, dear readers (if any), if you 
write us some of your experiences, we 
will stop writing about us and we’ll 
write about you. We’ll even leave out 
your names if you so wish. 

Our address is 4041 Saline Street, 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania. 


SWifiging . . . 

(Continued from Page 20) 

Jack Ebin represented the Empire 
State Association of the Deaf; Jerome 
L. Steinberg, the hearing attorney, 
spoke of a judge who thought some¬ 
thing must be wrong with New York’s 
driver’s license system and whose 
words may endanger the licenses of 
deaf motorists of New York City; 
Martin Sternberg spoke on public re¬ 
lations; and Mrs. Betty Krieger told 
about the Ohio Deaf Motorists As¬ 
sociation. 

Edith Rosenbaum is engaged to Alan 
Gold of Connecticut. They plan a fall 
wedding. 

Rina Biocchi was given a surprise 
bridal shower March 7 by Misses Edith 
Rosenbaum and Johanna di Pisa, Mrs. 
Irene Lorello, Mrs. Catherine Gleicher, 
and Mary E. Catifas. Rina will be¬ 
come the bride of Terry Halpine in 
April. 

Brooklyn Division No. 23 of the 
NFSD had its annual ball February 21 
with the show staged by the Metropoli¬ 
tan Dramatic Club of the Deaf. This 
affair was ably chairmanned by Nicho¬ 
las DeLeo with a committee composed 
of Anthony Sansone, Edward Truglio, 
Philip Tempesta, and Harold Pollard. 
The show was directed by Joseph 
Hines and Alfred Weinrib. Hundreds 
enjoyed three hilarious acts. The first 
was “Oralism Sometimes Does Not 
Pay” with Ernest Marshall and Mrs. 
Lilly Rothenberg as the parents and 
Richards Myers as their son who 
proudly announced that he didn’t need 
paper and pencil and that he could 
talk but could not make the storkeeper 
and the bartender understand. The 
second act was “Hotel Hookum” with 
most of the MDCD members. It was 
about a hotel losing its business and 
its patrons’ hilarious complaints. The 
final act was “At the Hospital,” a fun¬ 
ny act with Alan Krieger as an 
appendicitis victim and James Stern, 
as the broken leg patient, and his 
ever-complaining wife, Mrs. Dorothy 
Pakula. Alan had to suffer the abuse 
of his fellow-patient’s wife and had to 
be persuaded to have some fresh air 
via the open window, and because he 
couldn’t stand up, he fell out. 

Joanne Kovach was the hosted at a 
Mardi Gras party held at the home of 
her aunt in Woodmere, Long Island, 
March 7. The guests were Eleanor and 
Juan Font, Margaret Jackson, Margaret 
and A1 Hlibok, Mrs. Anna Warshaw, 
Robert Halligan, and Adele and Peter 
Shuart. Games were played, and de¬ 
licious refreshment were served. 

Babies, babies—Carol and Jack 

(Continued on Page 22) 


AUTOMATIC TIMER _ $8.00 

(It runs like clock and will 
wake you up on time.) 

115-VOLT BUZZER _ $3.00 


HELLER'S INSTRUMENT WORKS 

P. O. Box 1672 
Santa Rosa, California 
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ken skorner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 


“Not what seems fair, hut what is true. 
Not what we dream, hut what we do. 
These are the things that shine like gems. 
Like stars, in fortune's diadems” 


Once upon a time parents revered 
and were afraid of teachers. Now, 
alas, the teachers are afraid of 
parents. Even when school author¬ 
ities are convinced that a certain 
deaf child merely goes thru the 
motion of lipreading and will get 
nowhere, parents still insist that 
the oral method alone be applied, 
or else! It is not only that teachers 
are forced to abide; they are being 
interferred with by outsiders whose 
only claim to “authority” is that 
they are parents or relatives. And 
it is the innocent child, caught in 
the middle, who, eventually, will 
have to pay for lost opportunities. 
To quote Harry Golden, author of 
the current best seller Only in 
America: “Do parents really be¬ 
lieve that they can replace the 
school teacher with the authority 
to tell them what to do? I believe 
that some day the educational sys¬ 
tem will wake up to this danger 
of letting them do what they 
want.” And in the case of deaf 
children, it is doubly tragic. Do get 
me right: We are not opposed to 
oral instruction per se, but to pure 
oralism. This is a distinction with 
a difference. Most educators are 
agreed that the capabilities of the 
child should be the deciding factor. 
* * ♦ 

As a means of relaxation and re¬ 
charge of physical batteries, I va¬ 
cationed last February in sun¬ 
drenched Arizona. It was my priv¬ 
ilege to speak before a meeting of 
the Phoenix (YMCA) Association 
of the Deaf (affiliated with the 
N.A.D.), a fast-growing group. Some 
of those I had the pleasure of 
greeting were the Wherrys, Lesters, 
Leons, Carrs, Treukes, Butter- 
baughs, Leavers, Harrisons, Web¬ 
bers, Kellys, and McCraes. Also in 
Tucson, called on the Sullivans of 
Connecticut, Rogersons of Utah, 
and Neumanns of Oregon. Inciden¬ 
tally, the recently organized Ari¬ 
zona State Association of the Deaf 
will launch its first convention in 
Phoenix on May 29-30. 

* ♦ * 

Arizona's state legislature is de¬ 
bating a bill to organize special 
classes and establish standards, etc., 
for “exceptional children” which 
includes those with defective hear¬ 
ing. Seemingly worthy aims. How¬ 
ever, one wonders why the present 
facilities of the School for the Deaf 
in Tucson should not be utilized. 
Editorials in the Arizona Republic 
express strong opposition to the 
proposed centralization of author¬ 


ity in the state department. It 
would simply provide more jobs 
for professional pen-pushers and 
frustrated social welfare workers, 
unfamiliar with the actual needs of 
deaf, or otherwise handicapped 
children. 

* « * 

A, judge in Camden, New Jersey, 
was hearing a “drunk and disorder¬ 
ly” case against a deaf-mute man 
and decided to dismiss him. “Go 
home!” he shouted, motioning to¬ 
ward the door. “How can I go 
home when I haven’t any carfare?” 
he was asked. Wordlessly, the 
judge handed him a quarter. After 
he had gone, the judge looked up 
and said: “Huh?” 

* * * 

Time: after midnight. And you 
are wearily engaged in wrestling 
with Form 1040, Income Tax, fig¬ 
ures. Suppose we look at this in 
another way: Let’s be thankful 
that we are paying taxes instead 
of tribute to a foreign foe! Or, 
perhaps, we might hereby resolve 
that next year shall not find us in 
a higher income tax bracket. 
Meanwhile—black coffee and aspi¬ 
rin, anyone? 

* * * 

The Satevepost, some time ago, 
com.mended Miss Jane Merchant 
of Knoxville as “an inspiring 
young woman.” Her first book of 
poems The Greatest of These won 
the poetry prize of the League of 
American Pen Women. An invalid 
since childhood, she could not go 
to school but, with her mother’s 
help, educated herself. Nor is this 
all: she is deaf and communicates 
mostly via pad and pencil. A tri¬ 
umph of the spirit, indeed! 

sfe Hs ♦ 

Has this ever happened to you? 
A stranger approaches you on the 
street and asks, “Where is . . . 
Avenue, please?” (Note: It happens 
to be just around the corner.) 
Should the inquirer be an attrac¬ 
tive gal, striking your fancy, you 
promptly whip out pad and pencil. 
But, in most instances, not being 
adept at the great guessing game 
of lipreading and, mayhaps, reluc¬ 
tant to reveal your deafness, you 
murmur apologetically, “Sorry, but 
I don’t know,” and walk off. At 
any rate, what would you have 
done in such a case? Could you, 
kind readers, come to the rescue? 
(Please don’t refer me to Emily 
Post.) 


\nging . . . 


(Continued from page 21) 

Waldeck have their second baby girl, 
and Kay and A1 Lizzi have their first 
girl. Anita and Sal Cannisi have their 
second child, a boy. All are doing fine. 

Margie and Steve Zdanko had a 
surprise 10th wedding anniversary par¬ 
ty at the home of Rose and John Lupo 
February 21. About 30 friends partici¬ 
pated in th celebration. 

KANSAS . • . 

Some of you, dear readers, who know 
Otto Wendt, may like to know his 
whereabouts. He is now living at Rolla, 
Canada, and has retired from farm¬ 
ing. During October he visited his two 
uncles living in Dickinson County and 
came to Abilene, Kansas, to visit his 
old classmate, Mrs. Earle Elwick, and 
a schoolmate, Mr. Elwick. They had 
not seen him for forty-one years, so 
they enjoyed visiting together. He does 
not know where his brother, William 
Wendt, is. If anyone knows where 
William Wendt is living, he is asked to 
write to Otto Wendt. See his address 
above. 

The nephew of Jerry Crabb and 
Mrs. George Ruby, Carey Marcum, also 
of Wichita, suffered a fracture of his 
left clavicle not long ago. Carey had 
just recovered from a similiar fracture 
to his right clavicle in November. 

During one of the snowstorms in 
Kansas, Mrs. Bertha Santo, Olathe, 
slipped and fell on ice on her way 
home from work at the school kitchen. 
She sustained a swelling on her thigh 
near the hip caused by a blood clot and 
was hospitalized three days. Another 
victim of the storm was Fred Murphy 
of the school faculty. He slipped and 
fell and suffered the loss of some teeth 
and broke his glasses. Mrs. Florence 
Stack, also of the faculty fell, but 
suffered no injury. 

Irl Hite, a resident of Reno, Nevada, 
the past twelve years, has returned to 
Wichita to make his home with his 
sister. He had a recent operation from 
which he has recovered. He is a retired 
cobbler. 

Recent arrivals in Kansas: Randy 
Lee Bell, son of Mr. and Mrs. Denzel 
Bell, nee Betty Palmer, at Kansas City 
on January 4; and Michael Lynn Dier- 
king, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dier- 
king. Plain, Kansas, on February 15. 
Michael Lynn has a sister, Mario, 3, 
and a brother, Andy, IV 2 years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Strunk, nee 
Charlotte McNee, and their two child¬ 
ren, two- and four-year-olds, and a 
friend, owner of the car, had an 
accident with a gasoline transport on 
their way home to Des Moines on Feb¬ 
ruary 7. They had attended the basket¬ 
ball game between the Missouri and 
the Kansas boys at Olathe. Mr. Strunk 
suffered burns on his legs and hands. 
Mrs. Strunk received a broken jaw 
and nose. The friend suffered serious 
injuries. They have taken Mrs. Strunk 
from Des Moines to an Omaha hospital 
for surgery and treatment of her jaw. 

The Wichita NFSD Division No. 75 
decided to have a Valentine party 
instead of their annual Washington’s 
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birthday party this year. The Valen¬ 
tine party was held at the WAD hall 
on the 14th. The day was nice, and 
a number of out of town visitors came 
to the party. About 75 people enjoyed 
the appropriate games and the food 
served by the committee. They also 
had several prizes. 

Salina has gained a new resident. 
Patricia Dennis-Leigh from Fort Lau¬ 
derdale, Florida, is now working tem¬ 
porarily at the Weeks Market. At Fort 
Lauderdale she did linotyping two 
years and is waiting for an opening in 
a Salina bank for office work via 
business machines. William Fansler of 
Lindsborg brought Miss Dennis-Leigh 
to the Frat Valentine party on the 14th. 
We were happy to get acquainted with 
her. 

At the Frat Valentine party were 
two new visitors that we were glad to 
meet: Marlene Logan of Vica, Okla¬ 
homa, and Mrs. Nellie Christman of 
Gem, Kansas. Mrs. Christman came 
with her sister who came for two 
week’s treatment in Wichita. She went 
on to Garden City to visit with her 
brother Monday and returned home the 
next day. 

Jerold and Juan Munz, sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Munz, enjoyed camp 
life at thhe scout hideout near Garden 
Plain the weekend of February 14. 
The boys pinned mother’s pins on 
Mrs. Munz before they left for camp. 

Elmer Lundstedt, Scott City, fiance 
of D e a n n e Dillion, Wichita, was a 
member of the Spunik Co. iDOwling 
team which became kegling champion 
of the city league on February 21. 
Elmer led in total pins made by the 
team. He and the other bowler of the 
News-Chronicle placed sixth. Mr. 
Lundstedt is a floor man with the 
News-Chronicle. 

At the state Class B regional basket¬ 
ball tournament the Kansas School 
team was defeated by two points by 
Spring Hill on February 25. Too bad! 

Wilbur Ruge, Wichita, was one of the 
400 Boeing workers that were burned 
out of their downtown offices on 
February 24. The fire started on the 
fourth (top) floor, and the heat burst 
the water sprinklers. The water caused 
more damage than the fire, which was 
put out in a few minutes. The firemen, 
being unable to shut off the water in 
the basement, had to call help from the 
water company. Over a million gallons 
of water ran down the stairway, and 


either side of the burned out build¬ 
ing was leased to handle salvage 
operations via drying methods. The 
aircraft firm has obtained temporal y 
quarters to house its offices in the 
City Hall Annex and the Continental 
Trail ways building. The offices will 
be moved back into the remodeled 
building soon. 

George Ellinger, oldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Wichita, an 
end on the Kansas School football 
team, is to be congratulated for being 
named an All-American schoolboy 
plaver. 

WISCONSIN ... 

Raylyn Fiedler, of Milwaukee, be¬ 
came the bride of David Christianson 
on October 10. They are making their 
home in Delavan. 

Cindy, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Collums of Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas, attended a Milwaukee public 
high school for one semester because 
of the difficulties in Little Rick. 

During the fall season four Civil 
Defense courses were given at the Mil¬ 
waukee Silent Club. There were over 
60 guests and members. Mrs. Gerhard 
Smerske, the daughter of Mrs. Anna 
Booz, interpreted for the volunteer. 
Miss Ann Mallinger. She demonstrated 
equipment used for disasters, and three 
films were shown about atomic ex¬ 
plosions and fallouts. 

A winter wedding was held on Janu¬ 
ary 17 for Carol Hansen, who became 
the bride of Jack Meagher. They plan 
to reside in Milwaukee. 

Making their home in Milwaukee are 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Tellander who 
recently moved south from Minnesota. 
We welcome them. 

Judy Jones, of Waukegan, and Myron 
Cycnor, of Burlington, were married 
on January 10. 

The stork brought a baby boy to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Kopas, of Delavan, on 
New Year’s Day. Congratulations! 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lewis have 
moved into a new home in Milwaukee. 

Congratulations to Leonard Peacock! 
He has received his master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. He 
is now instructing at the Wisconsin 
School. 

Recently the Milwaukee basketball 
team was formed after a brief spell 
of inactivity. Don Reineck was ap¬ 
pointed coach. Fourteen players join¬ 


ed up. They were to play in the 
Central Athletic Association tourney in 
Chicago March 14-15. 

VIRGINIA . . . 

Lynchburg: 

Mary Blanche Weeks, the daughter 
of Mrs. Pauline W. Porter, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and the late James I. Weeks, 
Altavista, has been chosen by her 
school staff and student body at the 
Wilmington High School as Betty 
Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow. 
Being a distinguished senior, she is also 
treasurer of the Honor Society. Her 
brother, Jimmy, is employed at the 
Chrysler Corp., New Castle, Delaware. 
Mrs. Porter is employed as a nurse’s 
aide at a Wilmington hospital along 
with another deaf lady. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Piedmont Chapter of Virginia Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, was held February 8 
in the parish house of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church since no other was 
available for such a meeting on Sun¬ 
day. Some 35 members were present to 
finish up business for the past and 
coming year. New officers were elected: 
President, Melvin Crews; vice presi¬ 
dent, Nat Waldron; secretary, Mrs. 
Hattie Christley; and treasurer, Edward 
Howell. Three Board members were 
also elected, but their names are not 
available. 

William F. Johnston, who retired last 
year, knows no idleness in his own 
home, as he has plenty to do. Recently 
he repainted the first .floor walls with 
colorful spring hues in preparation, it 
seems, for his four grandchildren ex¬ 
pected for Easter from Newport News. 

Larry Ernst, elder of two sons of the 
Martin Ernsts, has finally adjusted 
himself as a freshman at gigantic Glass 
High School. He was “lost” in the big 
classes for months. 

Clay Johnston, ill since Christmas, is 
now moving about at a daughter’s 
feeling much better. Mrs. Johnston 
watches after him and a little grand¬ 
daughter, whose mother works, at 1117 
Westview Drive. 

Judy Cunningham, young daughter 
of the Harvey Cunninghams, recently 
was taken ill suddenly and was rushed 
to a doctor in time. Complete details 
are lacking. 

Helen R. Harper, sixth grade student 
at Villa Maria Academy, rounded up a 
car load of deaf friends in Lynchburg 
to take her to surprise her dad (Bob 
Harper) on his recent birthday. Those 
sharing the venison-dished supper 
were: Miss Dorothy Viar and sister, 
Mrs. Kathleen Campbell; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Willie Johnston. Dad was out in 
the fields spreading fertilizer on spring 
crops and had not the slightest hint 
that Helen could get out of school to 
celebrate. All the guests remained over¬ 
night to give Bob a fuller evening of 
fun, returning next morning in time 
for Helen’s classes and maybe for a 
grab at the red measles which befell 
three of her dorm mates that day. 

Mrs. Boyd Thompson, daughter of the 
Dunn Johnstons, after a long absence 
with family up-bringing, has returned 
to nursing. Bob Harper was surprised 
to have her company at the Virginia 

(Continued on page 24) 


ARKANSAS CONVENTION 

The Arkansas Association of the Deaf will convene at the School for 
the Deaf in Little Rock, Arkansas. . . 

• ^ ^ ^ JULY 3, 4, 5, 1959 ^ ^ • 

A good program of business and pleasure has been planned. Alumni 
and other Arkansans are urged to make plans to come. Visitors from 
other states are cordially invited to attend. 

For more information write to: 

MRS. MAE CLARK, Secretary — 3423 West 10th Street, Little Rock Ark. 
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Vi^ith the Sforeign Q^eaf 


By Paul Lange 


World Congress of the Deaf 

A recent issue of the German paper 
for the deaf published at Mulheim, 
Ruhr, Germany, published the an¬ 
nouncement of Dragoljub Vocutic, 
president of the World Congress for 
the Deaf, that the Congress will meet 
this year at the 
world-famed health 
resort of Wiesbaden 
near Frankfort on 
the Main during the 
week of August 
22 to 29 and that an 
exposition of deaf 
handicraft of the 
different nations re¬ 
presented will be 
held in connection with it. 

The German Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf will cooperate with the 
World Congress in its program and 
the arrangement of. the exposition. 

Mr. Hoerdtner, president of the Ger¬ 
man Association of the Deaf, has ap¬ 
pointed a number of leading educators, 
aurists, and scientists as an executive 
committee on arrangements. Dr. Otto 
Schmael, superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf at Dortmund, Germany, 
and president of the German Associa¬ 
tion of Teachers for the Deaf, will head 
the scientific committee. This will con¬ 
sist of well known educators and 
aurists interested in the deaf. 

Mr. Hoerdtner states that the build¬ 
ings and parks of the beautiful resort 
have been put at the disposal of the 
Congress. 

The Exposition will be held in the 
main building, the Rhein-Main-Halle, 
and will be under the supervision of 
Heinz Walter, famous deaf photo¬ 
grapher, designer of works of art, 
planner of expositions, and for many 
years employed by the Zeiss-Eikon 
Camera Company. Deaf from child¬ 
hood, Walter was the builder of the 
beautiful Beethoven Exposition Build¬ 
ing in Berlin and designer of the 
Beethoven Plaque in 1952. He also 
designed and built the beautiful Ex¬ 
position buildings in Cairo, Egypt, 
under orders of Prime Minister Nagrib 
with whom he used to converse in 
German and sometimes in the sign 
language with which Nagrib was quite 
familiar. Walter was also employed as 
a designer at the Brussels World Fair. 

Other members of the committee are 


Fritz Elmers, Jacob Mueller, Werner 
Hoerdtner, Otto Kimmel, Karl Kruger, 
and Head Teacher Seidel. The banquet 
will be held in the famous sanitorium 
building, while the theatricals will be 
given in the Weisbaden State Theatre. 
The Rhein-Main-Halle, the sanitorium, 
and the theatre are close together, 
united by Weisbaden’s ‘‘street of splen¬ 
dor,” the Wilhelmstrasse, and the 
sanitorium grounds, so the visitors 
will be able to reach all the buildings 
of the place without difficulty. The 
city center and the “Koch-brunner” 
(cooking-well) are nearby, so the guests 
will have every opportunity for enter¬ 
tainment and change. 

Beyond this are the environs of 
Wiesbaden, Nero Hill, the Opal Bath, 
the famous Henkell Champagne Cellar, 
the Rhine Gau (Grape District) and its 
famous wines such as the Rudesheim 
and Assmanshausen, and the wonder¬ 
ful forests of the Taunus. All these 
places are easy to reach by bus, train, 
or plane. 

Below we give the program and 
other parts of the circular sent out by 
Mr. Hoerdtner. 

Saturday, August 22, 1959 

9:30 a.m.—Welcome by the president 
of the Organizing Committee of 
the Congress. 

Official opening address to the 
Congress by Dragoljub Vocutic of 
Jugoslavia, president of the World 
Federation of the Deaf (W.F.D.) 
in the Rhein-Main-Halle. 

Address of the Representative of 
the German Government. 

Official Report of the World Fede¬ 
ration of the Deaf on the eight 
years of activity by Dr. Cesare 
Margarotto, secretary general of 
the W.F.D. 

12 m.—Opening of the Art Exposi¬ 
tion. 

4 p.m.—Opening of the Scientific 
Section of the W.F.D. 

8 p.m.—Theatrical program and 
social program at the Rhein-Main- 
Halle. 

Sunday, August 23, 1959 

9 a.m.—Meeting of the Scientific 
Committion. 

6 p.m.—^Reception given by the 
Authorities. 

Monday, August 24, 1959 

9 a.m.—Meeting of the Scientific 
Committee. 

3 p.m.—Meeting of the Scientific 


Committee. 

8 p.m.—Theatrical performance in 
the State Theatre. 

Tuesday, August 25, 1959 

9 a.m.—Meeting of the Scientific 
Section of the W.F.D. 

4 p.m.—Closing meeting of the Sci¬ 
entific Commission. 

6 p.m.—General meeting of the Sci¬ 
entific Section for the drawing up 
of the resolutions—with the partic¬ 
ipation of the Bureau of the W.F.D. 
of educators, of ear specialists, of 
social assistants, etc. 

Wednesday August 26, 1959 

10 a.m.—Closing Assembly of the 
Congress. 

Report by the Scientific Commis¬ 
sion on the results. 

Resolutions. 

Official closing ceremony in the 
presence of the guests of honor of 
the authorities and of the Repres¬ 
entatives of Public Administration. 

8 p.m.—Banquet in the Sanitorium 
Building. 

Thursday, August 27, 1959 

10 a.m.—Excursion on a Rhine 
steamer. 

Sporting events and other programs 
will be announced later. 

Meeting of the World Federation 

Tuesday-Wednesday, August 18-19 

Meeting of the Bureau of the WFD. 
Thursday-Friday, August 20-21 

General Assembly of the WFD. 

SVl^inging . . . 

(Continued from Page 23) 
Baptist Hospital, where she works, re¬ 
cently. Hubby Boyd is a fireman. 

Miss Mildred Newsome, a former 
Norfolk resident, works at a hosiery 
mill here. 

Roanoke: 

Billy Aldridge, only brother of Mrs. 
Montana Houchins, had the misfortune 
to get shot in his abdomen upon his 
entrance into a restaurant while a scuf¬ 
fle was going on. He is reported to be 
healing nicely at Lewis-Gale Hospital. 

Herman Lineberry, pestered for 
months with a stomach ailment under¬ 
went an emergency appendectomy 
on February 24 at Memorial Hospital. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of St. John’s 
Episcopal Deaf Mission here, prepared 
and served a church supper in the new 
kitchen February 27. Despite numerous 
flu-ridden members and late working 
hours, 28 were present. The Rev. Steve 
L. Mathis, our missionary, conducted a 
meeting afterward. Upon leaving the 
parish about 10 p.m. a flat tire was 
discovered on John Webb’s Olds. Help 
was plentiful, and a change was made 
in five minutes. 

Miss Alleen Caldwell is kept on her 
toes while down the street from her 
apartment her father lies ill in Jeffer¬ 
son Hospital from a heart attack. Her 
mother stays with her between visiting 
hours and the apartment, hometown 
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Fincastle being 15 miles away. 

Mrs. Louise H. Brogan is visiting her 
sister and brother-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Newman, at Blacksburg. Dr. 
Newman is president of VPI, and there 
is not a dull moment in that home. 

Andrew Foster who has had a string 
of illnesses, recently had a serious one, 
enough to warrant summoning his Ohio 
children to his bedside 

Harry Vaughn, Jr., was called to 
Kingsport, Tennessee, for the recent 
funeral of his brother. 

Newlyweds Glenn Patterson and his 
bride (the former Louise Wolfe) have 
moved into a roomier apartment. They 
have also acquired a car and burn up 
the southern roads into North Carolina 
for basketball games. 

Leo Yates enjoyed the recent Rich¬ 
mond Frat banquet very much, and he 
had plenty of yarns to spin to the writer 
when he and Dock called on the Har¬ 
pers to try out a movie prior to show¬ 
ing it at the Club the following week¬ 
end. 

Mrs. Jack Litton boarded a bus for 
Marion where she went to her favorite 
physician for a check-up and then to 
spend the weekend with her parents. 

Dr. Collins Nofsinger is still very ill 
at Lewis-Gale Hospital in which he 
also has his office. After going home 
recently for the first time since October 
16, he was promptly returned the very 
next day. Absolutely no visitors are 
allowed since his relapse. 

Donald Compton is almost toothless, 
having receiving an injury from the 
foot of a bucking sheep during shear¬ 
ing season. 

Bedford: 

Nat Waldron had paid his ailing 
mother, Mrs. Goodwin Waldron, 
Callaway, a number of visits, helping 
her with whatever chore needed his 
attention. His brother, who resides with 
her, broke his ankle in a logging 
accident. Mrs. Alma W. Bunn and 
daughter are at present with her. 

Harry Orange had a sad Christmas 
when his maternal grandmother of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, passed away. Some of 
his family went up for the last rites, 
but he had to work. 

Tommy Harper’s rosy cheeks fell 
victim to paleness when grippe struck 
him into McDonogh’s infirmary on 
Washington’s birthday. He, his little 
brother, Shermie, and sister, Helen, are 
also expected to spend their Easter 
vacations March 19-30 at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Orange called on 
Bob Harper after his return from the 
hospital. As it was a Sunday and the 
maid off, Helen donned her apron and 
whipped up a real dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olin Creasy, along with 
Susan and little Mark, spent a recent 
sunny Sunday in the Blue Ridge area, 
stopping off to call on the Harpers. 

Something new has been added to 
the Nat Waldron family: Raymond 
Waldron, a 14-year-old orphan boy, no 
kin to Nat, has been making his home 
with them since Thanksgiving. He is a 
brother to Barbara, a daughter-in-law, 
so there is also another hand at egg¬ 
gathering and wood chores. 

Bob Harper who has spent the past 
month of bad weather in-doors, found 
time to help with the renovation of his 


Presbyterian church on the hill above 
him. Sanding off all the old pews’ 
seven or eight coats of overlapping 
varnish accumulated since Civil War 
days was his chore. Ironically, this 
church has been without a full-time 
pastor for a year, and just recently 
the Council sent a young applicant into 
the community visiting from Circle- 
ville. West Virginia. So when the 
young visitor stopped by to call on Bob 
and family, were we seeing people? 
The Rev. Dale Jones, a former VSD 
teacher and now in the ministry, was 
as surprised as we were. He seems very 
interested, and shortly he is to return 
for his trial sermon. The six deaf mem¬ 
bers of this church earnestly hope he 
will be accepted because of his use of 
signs. The parsonage of this church is 
next door to us, and it would seem 
strange to have only a bachelor living 
there alone after several families 
previously. But Dale is a scout cook. 

Mrs. Gertrude Oyler, of Danville, 
underwent a major operation and 
spent several days with her brother, 
Nat Waldron. She has returned to the 
looms of the Dan River Mills. 

Here’s a dog tale for your pleasure! 
“Pinto Beans” Harper nearly painted 
Lynchburg red when Madam Liz took 
advantage of “Dollar Day” sales. Upon 
approaching a 40-inch wide lady and 
seeing that we could not by-pass her in 
the lane of the department store, Pinto 
“arfed” her daylights almost out; her 
hat blopped off; and her arm full of 
parcels became unscrewed. As Liz 
reached down to rescue the parcels, 
Pinto made way with her feathered 
hat, but the leash settled that. After 
boarding an elevator, another big lady 
followed and upon her discovery that 
the pup was “cute” pointed her finger 
at his nose and received a bite. Liz was 
determined to dump the rascal into the 
station wagon. As she did, the parking 
attendant lost his glove! No more trips 
to town for Pinto! Nobody can be as 
foolhardy as to make a street dog out 
of a rabbit-pup, not even with a lash. 

Richmond: 

Mrs. Ella Disharoon, of Hampton, 
underwent a delicate eye operation in 
Richmond, where she was kept for 
three weeks. There are reports now 
that she can wink at the other fellas 
freely. Hurrah! 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Wickline were 
driven to Sweet Springs, West Virginia, 
to attend the funeral of a sister-in-law. 

Malcolm Seward and family have 
deserted Fredricksburg for Sandston, 
east of Richmond, where they have 
bought a cute little home. Pride was 
theirs when describing it to the Olin 
Creasys during a weekend visit with 
them in Buena Vista recently. 

Richmond NFSD Divison No. 83, 
held its annual banquet at Hotel John 
Marshall Saturday, February 21, with 
the largest crowd in its history, 148. 
Toastmaster Vernon Cherry found his 
family a little richer when his Tommy 
captured the door prize. S u p e r i n- 
tendent Joe R. Shinpaugh of VSD was 
the guest speaker. Former Superin¬ 
tendent Joseph Healy, of nearby Bon 
Air, was also present, and he spoke a 
few words. Chairman Robert Jessup, 
so young in heart, is to be commended 
for the great success. 

The James E. Davis (nee June King) 


of Rochester, New York, and formerly 
of Richmond, spent their annual 
Christmas leave down in Miami where 
Pop King and the Davis relatives all 
reside. 

Elsewhere: 

Miss Anne Davis, of Staunton, set 
herself free after classes one Friday 
afternoon and raced down to Harpers’ 
where she spent the entire weekend. 
Helen entertained her with a visit to 
Villa Maria. 

Virginia friends of Harry Baynes, 
Alabama School for the Deaf coach, 
who was taken ill at the basketball 
tourney at Mbrganton, recently and 
hospitalized for a heart attack for six 
weeks, all hope he is well on the mend 
and that he is back on the ball again. 
Sir Harry is never himself without a 
team under his guidance. Hurry! 

Janice Horton, of Richlands, is now 
visiting a sister, June, in Texas. 

Jan Repass, of VSD, and his little 
“mousie” car came down to Roanoke 
to accompany Leo Yates to Bluefield 
for a visit with other Repass folks. Due 
to the fact that they missed the Episco¬ 
pal services, they must have had all the 
fun young bachelors can discover. 

The first Alumni Reunion since 
1940 (19 long years!) will take place at 
VSD this coming June 12, 13, 14. It will 
be a great pleasure for us all to re¬ 
assemble in a school body for such an 
event, particularly those of the younger 
set who have never been to one. Plan 
now to attend, and you have months 
to save your pennies. The writer will 
be up in Massachusetts around those 
dates but hopes to get back in time 
for the last day. Clarke closes June 11. 

The James Burnettes, apartment- 
dwellers for 10 years, have just sent out 
some fancy announcements—new home 
address: 268 Tyler Avenue, Salisbury, 
Maryland. They’re thrilled with six 
rooms at last. 

David Lipscomb, of Saxe, passed 
away unexpectedly in October. Only 35, 
he did not recover satisfactorily from 
delayed medication for a copperhead 
snake bite. He resided with his parents 
and also had a deaf sister, Mrs. Charles 
Lockridge, of McDowell. 

Beverly Anne arrived on January 29 
in Warwick to tame the wits of her 
five-year-old brother, the joy of Char¬ 
les and Kitty Sue Suhre. 

Now 7418 Long Pine, North Spring- 
field, Virginia, is the new abode of 
Annie Mae and Lawrence Dickens. 

Mrs. Bennie Strickler, of Charlottes¬ 
ville, underwent gall stone surgery 
which hospitalized her for three weeks. 

Harry Gatewood, of Providence, 
North Carolina, and formerly of Dan¬ 
ville, had a sad Christmas when he 
lost his most beloved brother, Edward, 
victim of a heart attack. Ed was well 
known by the deaf. 

A fifth child came to bless the home 
of the Jimmy Bateses, of Rice, early in 
January. Jimmy will need a station 
wagon next. 

Charles H. Williams sent the writer 
a handsome snapshot of his melon- 
vegetable garden which he had cul¬ 
tivated for recreation rather than for 
his table. His new address is 222 Old 
Shawnee Road, Milford, Delaware, and 
he will be pleased to have occasional 
letters from his old pupils and others. 
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Roaming the Range 
With El Gaucho 

. By TROY E. HILL 


DALLAS 

'‘Where we build for the future 
others think only of today/' 

Have you put down your vacation 
dates for 1960? If not, remember July 
2-9, 1960, when the N.A.D. meets here 
in Dallas, and we expect to see YOU. 

Dallas, has been a city of progress 
from the days of John Neely Bryan 
and today is no exception. New build¬ 
ings are going up everywhere, jobs 
plentiful, while most of the country 
is in a depression. 

The deaf of Dallas have made a 
name for themselves through the years. 
Most of them prove to be good work¬ 
ers and stick to their jobs. In fact, 
the late Clifton L. Talbot, affectionate¬ 
ly called “Judge” by all his friends, 
was with Dallas Power and Light Com¬ 
pany 44 years, and his co-worker, the 
late Fielding B. Griggs, was with the 
same company for almost 40 years. 
Louis B. Orrill has been with the Sun 
Oil Company for over 35 years. El 
Gaucho worked for Dallas County 37 
years and four months before retiring. 
Willis Sides has been with the same 
company for 30-odd years. Sam Barnes, 
when he retired, had been with the 


same company for over 30 years. Fred 
Hooten who worked for the same com¬ 
pany also served 30-odd years. 

!i« SjS * 

Make your plans to see Big D, July 
2-9, 1960, when your N.A.D. meets 
here. 

* 5i« * 

Mrs. Evardo Ugarte, Sr., and her 
daughter, Mrs. Bill Lucas, both have 
moved to Dallas, from Austin. 

Robert Reagan, Edgar Hughes, Bush 
Price, and Sam Barnes, have been up 
to Hot Springs to take in the horse 
races lately on several weekends. 

Frank Keith, of Baton Rouge, Louis¬ 
iana, a linotype operator, has a profit¬ 
able hobby in that he raises orchids 
as a sideline, and, brother, they are 
beauties. He reaped a harvest at the 
recent SWAAD basketball tournament 
selling them to the ladies at the Satur¬ 
day night dance. When one lady got 
hold of one, of course, all the others 
had to have one, too. Frank bids fair 
to some day take the place of the late 
George Duflet, who was for many years 
a leading florist at Lake Charles, Louis¬ 
iana. Frank is a former Texan. 

♦ * 

The Louis B. Orrills were tendered 
a housewarming at their new home on 
Victor Street the weekend of April 
6-7. Mr. Orrill, who retired after years 
as president of the TAD and the 
DEAF’s chief lobbyist in Austin, still 
treks down there now and then at 
the behest of his company, the Sun 
Oil Company. 


W. O. Barton, Jr., popular manager 
of the Silent Club, recently under¬ 
went surgery and at present is taking 
it easy before returning to his work 
as chief accountant for Clem Lumber 
Company of Dallas. 

Mrs. Byrd Lee Fortassain, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Mary Freeman and 
the late Oliver Freeman of Dallas, was 
instantly killed the night of Thursday, 
March 26, 1959, when her car struck 
another car broadside and turned over. 
Mrs. Freeman was severely inured 
but is recovering rapidly at St. Paul 
Hospital in Dallas. 

Mrs. Horace Buell was badly burned 
on the right arm while preparing baby 
food for her grandson, Christie Buell’s 
baby, one morning recently. Her robe 
caught fire, and before she could get 
out of it she was burned on the arm 
so badly that skin grafting was neces¬ 
sary. She is on the road to recovery 
now though. 

Mrs. Tom Gray, of Austin, is report¬ 
ed to have passed away recently. 

FLASH . . . 

Erie won the 15ih annual A AD na¬ 
tional basketball tournament held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, by defeating Little 
Rock, 51-50, in the finals. Chicago 
downed Washington, D. C., for third 
place. 

A full report on the tournament will 
be given in the May issue. 


Glevelaad S^elcomes you! 

INTERNATIONAL 

CATHOLIC DEAF ASSOCIATION. CONVENTION 

lULY 5-11, 1959 — Tenth Anniversary Celebration 

HOTEL STATLER-HILTON —Euclid Avenue and East 12th Street 


CONVENTION 

SUNDAY—Registration, All day 
MONDAY—Morning: Business— 

Afternoon: Gala Time 
TUESDAY—Civic Reception 


HIGHLIGHTS 

WEDNESDAY—S. S. Aquarama on Lake Erie 
THURSDAY—Banquet and Stage Show 
FRIDAY—Parmadale Picnic (Swimming) 
SATURDAY—Grand Ball and Entertainment 


HEADQUARTERS 

Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Just a few minutes from 
railroad and bus terminals. 
Airport bus direct to hotel. 

For More Information Write to: 

FRANK lAMMARINO, Chm. 
14111 Baldwin Ave., Clev. 12, O. 

RICHARD REVELT, Publicity 
461 E. 114th St, Cleveland 8, O. 


DAILY MASS 
will be scheduled either at 
the Hotel or at nearby St. 
John Cathedral ... a few 
minutes' walk from the 
Hotel. 


REV. JOHN WILSON, Moderator 
4129 Superior Ave., Clev. 3, O. 

REV. JOHN DALTON, Asst. Mod. 
Kent and Broad Sts., Akron, O. 


VISITORS WILL BE 

MOST WELCOME! 

Membership in the I.C.D.A. 
is open to all Catholics in 
good standing. 

For Reservations and Prices: 

HOTEL STATLER-HILTON 

Mr. Woodward, Manager 
Euclid Ave., at East 12th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


l.C.A.D. Chapter 18 Invites You to Cleveland, Ohio! 
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Mario D'Agata Receives Greatest Ovation Despite Losing 
Greatest Fight Ever Seen in Los Angeles 

Still Claims He Never Has Been Knocked Out Nor Knocked Down. 

By ART KRUGER 


A tireless, two-fisted 21-year-old 
tiger, Jose Becerra, could well be the 
next bantamweight champion of the 
world. 

And don’t regard that as idle gossip. 
Take it from the man who should 
know best—DEAF MARIO D’AGATA. 

D’Agata, former champ who lost his 
crown to France’s Alphonse Halimi in 
1957, was whipped even more con¬ 
vincingly in dropping a 10th round 
TKO to the sharpshooting, baby-faced 
Mexican bomber before a delighted 
mob at the Olympic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles, California, on Thursday eve¬ 
ning, February 5. 

Corner Stops It 

The match was scheduled as a 12- 
round elimination, but D’Aagta’s mana¬ 
ger, Steve Klaus, asked Referee Frank¬ 
ie Van to halt the proceedings. 

While the courageous Italian deaf 
was still strong and willing, he had 
come back to the corner with an egg¬ 
sized right eye that had left him al¬ 
most sightless. In the seventh Mario’s 
left cheekbone had been gashed, and 
at the end of the eighth he also had 
a bloody nose. 

Yet, the 33-year-old iron man fought 
his heart out all the way, constantly 
crowding and forcing Becerra into the 
ropes, standing up under murderous 
shots to the chin and earning and 
deserving as much applause as the win¬ 
ner. 

D’Agata sure as heck can fight! And 
according to the Los Angeles Herald 
and Express he’ll never be forgotten 
by the crowd of 6,850, about 200 of 
them deaf fans, who cheered him to 
the rafters for a great performance. 

After the battle, D’Agata lay stretch¬ 
ed out on a rubbing table, an ice bag 
on his wounded right eye, and answer¬ 
ed questions for the sports scribes 
through his manager Steve Klaus. 

"Faster Than Halimi" 

“Becerra is a harder, faster puncher 
than Halimi,” he praised. 

“Yes, he has a great chance to be¬ 
come champ.” 

“It’s an even fight.” 

Has D’Agata ever been cut up like 
this before? 

“Never,” quickly answered Klaus. 

How about when he lost that 15- 


rounder for the European title last 
year to Pierre Rollo, now ranked No. 1 
contender? 

“Rollo was nothing,” snapped the 
manager. “Rollo wouldn’t last three 
rounds with Becerra.” 

Olympic matchmaker George Parn¬ 
assus was equally impressed. “This was 
the finest, most beautiful fight I ever 
witnessed,” said the 63-year-old veter¬ 
an. 

Strategy Obvious 

Becerra’s youth and big punch were 
the key differences. 

D’Agata’s strategy was obvious from 
the outset. He bulled forward, tried 
to corner Jose, and flailed away at the 
body. The catch was that Becerra’s 
maneuverability was so great that he 
escaped from the corners almost at 
will. He did take several big ones in 
the early going, however, before he 
learned it was move or else. 

While there were no knockdowns, 
there weren’t any real clinches, either. 
Only twice did Referee Van touch the 
fighters on the shoulders to indicate 
a break, and each time the boys had a 
hand available for scoring. 

Becerra, showing amazing stamina 
for such a kid, won virtually every 
round by keeping the hooks and com¬ 
binations steaming in without a letup 
—even when backed against the ropes. 

D’Agata proved easy to hit, moving 
very little either from side to side or 
up and down. On the other hand, 
Becerra hit and moved, flurried and 
weaved, and never gave D’Agata a 
chance to set up a kayo. While the 
stocky Jose was well ahead after eight 
rounds, he appeared punched out as 
the bell sounded. 

So, in a way, the turning point came 
in the ninth. Instead of coasting, Jose 
decided to go all out. The fighters 
traded blows for a full minute, each 
connecting with every punch. And it 
was D’Agata who finally gave ground 
after a mighty flurry to the face had 
him wobbly. They boxed for a few 

HEADLINER—Mario D'Agata, former 
world bantamweight champion, gets 
ready for a workout at the ballroom of 
Commodore Hotel on January 24 for 
his 12-round title elimination bout 

with Jose Becerra on February 5. 


seconds to catch their breath and took 
up the pace once again. It was hard 
to believe. 

The tenth was almost as exciting, 
except that D’Agata, now missing most 
of his punches, was steadily losing 
ground. It wasn’t until the final sec¬ 
ond, though, that Becerra’s punches 
finally caused Mario’s eye to swell. 

But D'Agata never went down, 
saving his fanastic record of never 
being knocked off his feet in 14 years 
of fighting. 

As fierce as the action got, both re¬ 
mained gentlemen. Knowing D’Agata 
couldn’t hear the bell, Becerra always 
stopped punching first, holding off 
D’Agata and tapping him on the 
shoulder. D’Agata would smile and 
then run to his corner. Referee Van 
also helped by working a perfect fight. 

After the fight had ended, D’Agata 
went over to Van, bowed and shook 
his hand. Then he gave Becerra a 
big hug, turned and bowed in each 
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CREAM OF THE BANTY CONTENDERS—Checking their respective ring 
marks in record book held by Toluco Lopez are Mario D'Agata (1. to t,). Boots 
Monroe and Jose Becerra. All four are ranked prominently among the world's 
Top Ten by Ring Magazine, the boxing bible, edited by Nat Fleischer. Ex- 
Champ Mario D'Agata of Italy is the No. 3 man on the world ladder. Lopez 
is the No. 4 contender from Mexico, while Becerra also from Mexico and 
Monroe of Los Angeles are No. 6 and No. 7, respectively. Although D'Agata 
has been fighting as a pro for only 12 years, he's far from "over the hill." 
He engaged in almost 200 amateur scraps in four years but has had only 
60 as a pro. He won 51, lost 6 and drew three times prior to his February 
5 fight. Mario and Primo Camera are the only two native Italians ever to 
win world championships. And D'Agata has never visited the canvas. P.S. 
Four days after the February 5 bout at Hollywood Legion, Lopez retained 
his North American banty title by knocking out Monroe in the fourth round. 


direction to the crowd as they gave 
him a tremendous ovation. 

Then both D’Agata and Becerra were 
carried around the ring by the jubilant 
Latin fans. And with good reason. It 
was a pity someone had to lose. On 
strategy, style, and speed, however, it 
was clear that unless the Mexican 
folded from sheer exhaustion, he was 
the winner. 

It was quite a night. 

On the official cards going into the 
eleventh. Referee Van had it 100-89, 
and two judges showed 100-90 and 
99-91. The Mirror News read 100-88. 
The Los Angeles Herald and Express 
saw it 99-91, while the Los Angeles 
Examiner score was 100-86. The Los 
Angeles Times, however, gave D’Agata 
more credit for his aggressive tactics 
and had Becerra by only 98-94. 

The gross gate hit $15,725 with 


$5,000 (plus round-trip expenses from 
Italy) going to Mario. Jose picked up 
$3,500, in addition to a swipe at the 
division titlist which will take place 
at Wrigley Field in Los Angeles be¬ 
tween April 20 and May 5. 

Becerra came out without a scratch, 
but called D’Agata the toughest man 
he’s ever faced. Jose is only 21, but 
claims to have had 63 pro bouts, losing 
only two. This was his 64th and finest. 
He’ll even be 100% better against 
Halimi. He knows now that he is a 
fighter. We as well as a lot of people 
know it now. Thanks to our DEAF 
MARIO D’AGATA. 

Mario D'Agala slole the show at the 
press lunch as he drew a portrait of 
Italian hero Garibaldi (right), then 
quickly dashed off sketches of four of 
his favorite cartoon characters. Hon¬ 
est! This photo appeared in the Los 
Angeles Mirror-News. 


BETWEEN ROUNDS—Mario D’Agata 
arrived in Los Angeles Friday, January 
23, aboard a TWA Polar Flight . . . 
His headquarters in LA was at the 
Commodore Hotel, 1203 West Seventh 
Street, where he worked out between 
2 and 3 p.m. daily prior to his fight 
on February 5 with Jose Becerra . . . 
Mario, a tiny, dark-haired rock of a 
fighter leaned on the ropes in the 
Hollywood Legion ring Saturday eve¬ 
ning, January 24, waiting to take a 
bow during the customary introduc¬ 
tions before the main event. Naturally 
nobody knew him, and they would 
have figured he’d just won a prelim 
bout or maybe a neighborhood amateur 
title in the Junior Golden Gloves. 
However, when it was his turn, the 
announcer said: ‘‘"And here’s another 
good hoy . . . making his first ap¬ 
pearance in the Unietd States . . . 
jnst off the plane from Italy . . . 
one of Euorpe’s most colorful fighters 
of the last decade, former world 
bantamweight ch amp io n—Mario 
D’Agata.” The fans applauded . . . We 
first met D’Agata at Milan, Italy, in 
1957, where we accompanied the USA 
team competing in the VIII Interna¬ 
tional Games for the Deaf, but we 
didn’t have a chance to talk with him. 
Now we did when we saw him several 
times. He impressed us as a humorous 
chap, possessing both brains and brawn 
. . . And he, too, has impressed every¬ 
one, both hearing and deaf, who has 
met him here with his great charm 
. . . On Wednesday, January 28, Mario 
met the LA press for the first time, 
living up to his reputation of being a 
charming, colorful personality. He sur¬ 
prised the crowd by turning out to be 
an expert cartoonist, quickly dashing 
off a series of sketches . . . And all 
newspapers said it was quite a press 
lunch and that D’Agata was worth 
seeing in action when he sparred in 
a special ring set up in the ballroom 
at the Commodore Hotel . . . Some 300 


D'Agata's Doodles 



FANCY FOR A FIGHTER, HUH? 
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RING RIVALS—Italy's Mario D'Aga- 
ta, left, and Mexico's Jose Becerra 
posed just a few minutes before the 
fight on February 5. 

fans jammed the small room of the 
hotel on Sunday, February 1, to watch 
D’Agata drill. A large portion of the 
audience was composed of deaf people 
. . . D’Agata created a new type of 
confusion in the Olympic box office. 
He’s naturally a hero with the deaf 
people as they flocked to the ticket 
windows all week. Here’s what a 
ticket seller has to say about it: 
“We’ue used up ten 8x11 writing 
pads in the last two days (February 
1-2) just talking about prices. But 
we've got it licked now. We've hired 
somebody who knows their sign 
language to work the windows with 
us." . . . D’Agata and Becerra were 
on hand Monday, February 2, at the 
Alexandria Hotel for the monthly 
meeting of the Southern California 
Boxing Writers Association, and they 
calmly stood by as the scribes bravely 
forecast their fate via a show of hands. 
The poll favored Becerra, 6-3 .. . 
Then next day Becerra was a 10-8 
choice over D’Agata in heavy betting. 
Mainly because he’s never appeared in 
this country before, the colorful Mario 
D’Agata was the underdog. He also 
gave away a tough age edge. He’s 33, 
the bright-eyed Becerra only 21 . . . 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 
RAISED ALOFT—A jubilant Jose 
Becerra pats the shoulder of his 10th 
round TKO victim, Mario D'Agata, as 
exuberant fans raised both fighters 
to their shoulders in the Olympic 
ring after the February battle, great¬ 
est ever seen in Los Angeles. A closed 
eye obstructs D'Agata's vision, while 
a gash shows below his left optic. Yet, 
D'Agata lived up to his reputation of 
having never been knocked down. 


And here’s what Los Angeles Herald 
and Express had to say when D’Agata 
was informed that Becerra was made 
a favorite at 8 to 10 over him: “Even 
though he cannot hear or speak, 
well perhaps a little bit, D'Agata 
has great natural charm through his 
facial expressions an d movements 
with his hands ... he didn^t need 
an interpreter to explain his feelings. 
The surprised look on his face was 
enough. Some of our top Hollywood 
actors could take lessons from 
D'Agata in facial expression." . . . 
D’Agata silently and easily made the 
contracted weight limit at noon of 
February 1, but it took Jose Becerra 
two trips to the scales and a walk 
around the block to hit 118 pounds 
for the night’s big 12-round bantam¬ 
weight battle. On the first try on 
the official scales at the Commission 
office D’Agata wegihed 117. Becerra 
was one-quarter pound over at 118%. 
Secretary of the ring board, Clayton 
Frey, ordered Becerra to shed the nec¬ 
essary ounces. So Jose redressed, start¬ 
ed chewing gum, and went out on 
Broadway for a brisk hike. When he 
returned 31 minutes later, he hit 118 
right on the nose . . . For two weeks 
all of four daily newspapers in LA 
gave D’Agata fine coverage, and his 
photos appeared very often. By the 
way, take a look at some of those 
photos which appear in this sports sec¬ 
tion, and also read three fine columns 
about him . . . Naturally we gave all 
the data on D’Agata to those four 
newspapers, and for this very reason 
we were surprised to get two ringside 
seats under the name of The Silent 
Worker from A1 Santoro. He’s a 
public relations man for the Olympic 


Auditorium and was for 18 years sports 
editor of the IjOs Angeles Examiner 
. . . D’Agata was more impressed by 
the sunny Southern California weater. 
“We Vke to call our country Sunny 
Italy," smiled Mario, “but this is 
marvelous. For two weeks we've 
been here, and for two weeks we've 
seen nothing but sum." . . . Three 
days after the fight and on Saturday 
evening, February 7, he visited Los 
Angeles Club of the Deaf . . . Next 
day we gave a party in his honor and 
presented him with a gift together 
with a note in Italian, which reads in 
English as follows: 

"It's a pleasure to have you here 
in this country. You represent our 
family in a special way—you know 
why. But, Mario D'Agata, we are 
happy in this world anyway. And 
there will be a day when we will 
find much more happiness in place 
of our sorrows. We all enjoyed 
watching you fight, and we all share 
in the disappointment you felt. And 
with all our hearts, we want to show 
our appreciation for what you did 
for us. Keep your spirits up, and we 
know that one day you will triumph 
again for the world championship. 
We wish you all the happiness and 
good fortune in a glorious career. 
We all love you and will never for¬ 
get this day. You shall always be 
in our memory. Good luck and bon 
voyage." 

Naturally D’Agata was touched . . . 
And on Tuesday evening, February 10, 
Mario left LA via TWA for his home¬ 
town, Florence, Italy. 

P.S. Mario D’Agata was offered 
$25,000 for the story of his life by a 
movie firm. 
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Melvin Durslag 

A Hero of Italy 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Thursday, February 5, 1959 


The handlers of Mario D'Agata, one 
of the world’s top ranking bantam¬ 
weights, assured us it wouldn’t be 
necessary to know sign language to 
communicate with this remarkable 
little athlete, born deaf. 

Mario, they told us, could read lips. 
What they failed to point out, however, 
was that he doesn’t understand Eng¬ 
lish. So you can see where this meet¬ 
ing showed every prospect of being 
the bust of the century. 

It wasn’t, though, for Mario expertly 
read the lips of our interpreter, speak¬ 
ing in Italian, and answered with a 
good flow of language that came pain¬ 
fully, but clearly. 

D’Agata, who boxes Jose Becerra at 
the Olympic tonight, is the only Italian 
since Primo Camera to have won a 
world’s championship. 

Mario lost the title to Alphonse 
Halimi in Paris in 1957 but is promised 
a rematch if he beats the Mexican 
contender, Becerra, tonight. 

Born in Arezzo, an industrial town 
in the northern province of Tuscany, 
Mario was one of six children whose 
father was a carpenter. Though both 
parents were normal, four of the chil¬ 
dren were born deaf. 

Now 33, Mario is married to a girl 
who is also without hearing, but their 
16-month-old daughter, Anna Marie, is 
normal. 

Nothing Can Knock Him Down 

D’Agata is a fighter of considerable 
experience. He boxed 200 times as an 
amateur, has engaged in 60 pro fights, 
with a record of 51-6-3. 

Asked if he has ever been knocked 
down, Mario answered no, then stood 
up and added with a wink that not 
even a man with a shotgun could floor 
him. 

Actually, he wasn’t kidding. Three 
years ago, D’Agata owned a dry clean¬ 
ing and laundry shop in Arezzo in 
partnership with a fellow townsman. 
Mario’s mother was looking after his 
interests. 

In the mother’s presence one day, 
a money argument developed in the 
shop between the men, whereupon the 
partner pulled out a pistol. 


Mario tells us he promptly disarmed 
the partner. But undaunted, the man 
raced to the back and returned with 
a shotgun, which he fired at D’Agata 
point blank. 

The mother was injured slightly by 
the spray, and although Mario was 
critically wounded, he told me proudly 
he never went down. 

The partner, he said, got eight years 
in prison. Asked how he got off so 
light, Mario replied, "Shooting isn't 
such a serious offense in Italy." 

To prove that some people are acci¬ 
dent prone, D’Agata was fighting 
Halimi for the title in Paris when the 
electrical mechanism above the ring 
caught fire—and a hot wire dropped 
on Mario’s back during the fourth 
round. 

There was an 18-minute delay, he 
says, while workmen patched up the 
ring lights—and a doctor patched up 
his burns. The fight then resumed, and 
Mario blew a decision. 

D’Agata still can’t reconcile himself 
to his bad luck. "Three people in the 
ring/' he says. "The wire missed Hali¬ 
mi and the referee and hit me. I seem 
to be a superior target." 

Louis Massey Elected to 
A A AD Hall of Fame 

Louis Bernard Massey (nee Massin- 
koff) was recently named to the Hall 
of Fame of the American Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf for player honors 
according to Chairman Leonard War- 
shawsky. 

The naming of Massey, an outstand¬ 
ing all around athlete, raises the total 
number of players, coaches, and sports 
leaders-writers in the Hall now to 22. 

Only 5’7”, Lou proved a standout 
signal caller and open field runner in 
football and a hard hitting infielder- 
outfielder on the baseball diamond at 
both the Illinois School for the Deaf 
and Gallaudet College. At the former 
he was Coach Robey Burns’ “brains” 
on the gridiron, and at the latter his 
long “razzle-dazzle” runs accounted for 
wins over other college teams. 

In 1924, he reeled off a 90-yard kick¬ 
off return against Drexel of Philadel- 



Louis Massey, above, is the 22nd 
deaf athlete admitted to the AAAD's 
Hall of Fame. He starred at the Illi¬ 
nois School, at Gallaudet College, 

and for the Goodyear Silents. 

phia thus duplicating the mark set 
earlier by Harold (Red) Grange of 
Illinois against Michigan. Later H. C. 
(Curly) Byrd, coach and later president 
of the University of Maryland, said of 
him then: “If Massey had played for 
a big name college, he would have 
made anyone’s All-America team.” 

In 1926, while playing for the Good¬ 
year Silents of Akron, Ohio, he was 
solely responsible for winning a key 
game over .a strong Massillon, Ohio, 
semi-professional team with a last- 
minute touchdown pass. Massey played 
outfield for the Sheboygan Chair- 
makers of the Wisconsin State League 
for several years and during one of 
these batted a lofty .306 to aid them 
in bagging their first pennant in 29 
years! 

Lou Massey participated in sports for 
a period of 18 years, retiring in 1931. 
He had been improving steadily as a 
190-average bowler before medics in¬ 
structed him to “take it easy.” 

Lou is married to the former Molly 
Padden, and they reside in a rambling 
ranch style home with their daughter, 
Lois, at 8401 N. Monticello Avenue, 
Skokie, a fast growing suburb a little 
north of Chicago. They have two other 
children, Phil and Faye, both married. 
Faye recently presented them with 
another grandchild, their second. 

Others who figured in the voting 
were: Thomas (Silent) Martin, 26; 
Hume Battiste, 20; Dewey Deer, 18; 
William Suttka (Silent Olsen), Joseph 
Worzel and Thomas Cuscaden, Sr., 17; 
Louis Dyer, 14; William O. Dilworth 
(Dummy Decker), 13; Louis Seinen- 
sohn, 11; Charles (Buck) Ewing, 8; Joe 
M. Allen and Charles C. Marshall, 6; 
Paul S. Curtis, 5, and Leonard Downes, 
3. 
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Inside Track 

By SID ZIFF 

MIRROR NEWS SPORTS EDITOR 
Friday, January 30, 1959 


D'Agata's Unusual Story 

Seldom has a more interesting person 
come to Los Angeles for a fight than 
Mario D’Agata, the former world’s 
bantamweight champion. Mario is a 
deaf-mute from Arezzo, Italy. 

He tries so hard to speak that at 
times you can make out his words. 

He practiced saying “Ziff” until he 
made it. And flashed me a triumphant 
smile. 

He can’t hear but reads lips readily. 

The referee has to let him know it 
is the end of a round by tapping him 
on the shoulder. 

He has never been knocked down, 
not in 200 amateur fights and 60 pro¬ 
fessional bouts, so he has never had 
to meet the challenge of picking up a 
count. 

Should it happen, he would have to 
get it from the fingers of the referee. 

D’Agata is here to fight Joe Becerra, 
a remarkable young Mexican, at the 
Olympic next Thursday night. Becerra 
is a knockout specialist. He had 10 
bouts last year and won them all by 
knockouts. 

Mario’s story is most unusual. I re¬ 
ceived some of the following informa¬ 
tion from him, through an interpreter, 
and much of it from Art Kruger, sports 
editor of The Silent Worker. 

Mario nearly lost his life in 1954 
following an argument with his partner 
in a laundry business in Arezzo. 

Shot by Business Partner 

D’Agata was preparing to leave for 
the United States to fight Raton 
Macias. It was in mid-December. 
Shortly before leaving he stopped in 
the laundry with his mother. 

An argument started over some 
new equipment that Mario wanted 
installed. Suddenly, the partner 
reached under the counter, grabbing 
a shotgun and started blasting away. 
Both Mario and his mother were hit 
by the pellets. While the mother's 
wounds were slight, Mario was hit 
in the chest and stomach. Altogether, 


23 pellets were removed, and it was 
touch-and-go whether he would pull 
through. 

D’Agata pulled his shirt up to ex¬ 
hibit the wound. He was hit exactly 
in the middle of the right chest. Three 
months later he was back in training 
and in less than a year had won the 
European bantamweight title. 

Mario was one of three deaf chil¬ 
dren in a family of seven born to 
normal parents. The family was 
poor. Kruger says: "What little 
money they could save was spent 
to try and cure Mario, but the 
doctors told them there was no hope, 
surgery could not help. He was 
doomed to a life of silence." 

As a lad he was taught to read lips, 
write, and mumble a few painful 
words. A kindly priest taught him 
how to carve wood and paint ceramics. 

He became so proficient that at 
the age of 14 he was paid by the 
people of Arezzo to do writing for 
them. 

Instant Crowd Magnet 

He was 20 before he saw his first 
boxing match. He went by a gym¬ 
nasium and stepped in. He was fasci¬ 
nated. He came back every day. 

Finally he wrote a note to the 
manager of the gym and said he 
wanted to learn how to box. The 
man shook his head negatively. 
"You'd be doing me a great service," 
Mario added in writing. The manager 
took pity on him and consented. 

It was immediately evident that 
Mario was a natural. He was fast of 
foot and had clever hands. He was 
an amateur for four years. The record 
book says he engaged in 110 amateur 
bouts. He said it was 200. 

As a pro Mario became an instant 
crowd magnet. Highly unusual events 
seemed to follow him around, like 
getting shot. 

He won the bantamweight title from 
Robert Cohen of France in the Soccer 


Stadium in Rome in a very confusing 
climax. 

Weird Title Exchanges 

The referee was an Englishman, 
Teddy Waltham. At the end of the 
sixth he went to Cohen’s corner and 
they were seen to have quite a con¬ 
versation. 

Suddenly Waltham stalked over to 
Mario's corner and raised his hand. 
He was the new champion. 

Cohen had been hurt in the round, 
but it was nothing to the pain he now 
suffered. Waltham said he had gone to 
the corner to ask Cohen if he wanted 
the bout stopped and Cohen had said 
yes. 

Cohen said he hadn't understood 
a word the referee had said to him. 
That was the farthest thing from 
what he had wanted. But it was too 
late. D'Agata had the title. 

Kruger says: “His winning the 
the championship has given new hope 
to all the handicapped youth of the 
world.” 

D’Agata lost his title to Alphonse 
Halimi on April 1, 1957, but now Mario 
was the victim of a weird incident. 

An electrical fire, caused by a 
short circuit in the lights over the 
ring, scattered metal, wire, and rub¬ 
ber over the canvas during the third 
round. Some of the debris scarred 
D'Agata's back. Injured and un¬ 
nerved, he feels he was not able to 
do his best. He lost the decision in 
15 rounds. 

Sammy Oates Named Top 
Deaf Athlete for 1958 

Sammy Oates, twenty-year-old for¬ 
mer all-round athlete at the Texas 
School for the Deaf and most recently 
a standout football star at Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, 
was the unanimous choice of the Amer¬ 
ican Athletic Association of th^. Deaf 
to receive the ATHLETE OF THE 
YEAR AWARD for 1958. 

Oates is the fourth recipient of this 
award since its inception in 1955 and 
the third athlete to receive it unani¬ 
mously. 

First to win it was Helen Thomas of 
Los Angeles, deaf North American 
skeet shooting champion; next to take 
it was Mario D’Agata, former world’s 
bantamweight boxing champion from 
Florence, Italy. The 1957 winner was 
all-around track and basketball star, 
Dennis Wernimont, of Carroll, Iowa, 
now a freshman student at Gallaudet 
College. 
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AAAD Plans Newsletters 


SPORTS PARADE 

D’Agata Hurdled 
Big Obstacles 

By BRAVEN DYER 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1959 


This deaf-mute from Italy, Mario 
D’Agata, who fights the main event at 
the Olympic tomorrow night, is a most 
unusual sports personality. 

To begin with, of course, few mutes 
are able to conquer adversity and sur¬ 
mount the staggering handicap with 
which they are born. 

Mario did this four years after he 
saw his first boxing match . . . and 
then was forced to do it all over again 
eight years later when a temporarily 
deranged business associate pumped 
enough lead into the young fighter to 
slay a horse. 

One of three deaf children in a 
family of seven born to normal parents 
in the little mountain town of Arezzo 
in Northern Italy, Mario’s lot was a 
hard one. The family was poor and 
what little money they could save was 
spent in futile efforts to cure Mario. 
When they finally were informed that 
surgery was useless, the youngster was 
doomed to a life of silence. 

In school, however, Mario made 
astonishing progress. His hands were 
supple and fast and almost immediate¬ 
ly he learned how to carve wood and 
paint ceramics. 

Then one day, when he was 20, he 
stopped by the town gymnasium and 
saw his first boxing match. Until this 
hour his interest in fighting had been 
limited to self-preservation . . . stand¬ 
ing off the street bullies who taunted 
him with cries of “Dummy” and 
“Stupid.” 

Learned Boxing Gome Fast 

Boxing became Mario’s whole life. 
He forgot everything else and within 
a few months was fighting Italy’s best 
amateurs. Then he toured Europe. 
Only a ruling of the Italian boxing 
federation kept him from fighting for 
Italy in the ’48 Olympics. Art Kruger 
of Beverly Hills, sports editor of The 


Silent Worker, told me of the ruling, 
but does does not know why it was 
made. 

Over a four-year period D’Agata had 
110 amateur bouts and then turned 
pro. He was an instant hit, the idol of 
his countrymen, and only once was he 
beaten as he campaigned for the cham¬ 
pionship in his weight. 

In September of 1953, in his home¬ 
town, Mario got his chance, and didn’t 
miss. He beat Gianni Zuddas for the 
bantamweight crown and within the 
next year met many of the world’s 
best, including Billy Peacock, and beat 
them. 

Tragedy Prevented 1955 Trip 

D’Agata was all set to come here in 
1955 to battle Raul Macias when trag¬ 
edy struck. His partner in a laundry 
business went out of his head and 
pumped 23 shotgun pellets into Mario’s 
chest and stomach before being dis¬ 
armed. It was touch-and-go for several 
weeks, but so great was the boxer’s 
will to live that three months later he 
was training again. And when they 
let him back in the ring, Mario reeled 
off nine straight wins and later that 
year won the European title from 
Andre Vallignat of France. 

Came summer of ’56 and before 
38,000 roaring fans in Rome, D’Agata 
stopped the world’s champion, Robert 
Cohen, in the sixth round. It was 
Italy’s first fistic championship since 
Primo Camera had ruled the heavy¬ 
weights almost 25 years earlier. 

Alphonse Halimi took the crown from 
D’Agata last April. Mario is fighting 
tomorrow night for the right to meet 
Halimi here later for the title. D’Agata 
never has been knocked out. Some say 
he’s never been knocked down. I have 
an idea he’s worth seeing . . . and that 
there won’t be any purses held up after 
this bout. Mario’s not that brand of 
boxfighter. 


The AAAD’s International Games 
Committee is issuing an informative 
letter from time to time. Here’s what 
Edward Carney has to say in the first 
edition of the newsletter: “From time 
to time, by means of NEWSLETTERS, 
we shall attempt to keep you informed 
of our plans and progress. Preparing 
for such an undertaking as sending a 
large team of USA athletes abroad is 
a stupendous task. We do not pretend 
that we are capable of accomplishing 
it alone; as in the past, it will require 
nation-wide cooperation. Our com¬ 
mittee will try to show the way, and 
coordinate the efforts, but we are going 
to need a lot of help from a lot of 
people. We sincerely hope that these 
little papers will serve not only as a 
source of information from this com¬ 
mittee, but also as means of exchange 
of ideas from all over the nation. If 
you have a knotty problem which has 
you baffled (and who among us has 
none?), let us hear from you; we may 
not have the answer, but spreading 
the word around might turn up some¬ 
one who does have the answer! Have 
you a unique and successful scheme 
for raising funds? By all means let’s 
share such ideas with others who are 
working in this good cause. Feel free 
to tell the world via the NEWSLET¬ 
TER! Write Edward Carney, 5749 
Kingsbury Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


HURRY, HURRY, 
It's Coming Soon! 
Plan NOW to Attend 
the 

Arizona Association 
of the Deaf 
CONVENTION 

in 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

MAY 29,30,31,1959 

Entertainment Galore! 

For Information Write: 

LLOYD PERKINS 
7828 East Loma Land Drive, N. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Regional Tournament Results 

It’s AAAD tournament time for 
Erie, Chicago, Washington, Little Rock, 
Omaha, Valley, Seattle, and Host At¬ 
lanta, but the rest of the nation’s club 
of the deaf basketball teams have 
packed away their gear and are start¬ 
ing to chant the familiar cry of “Wait 
’til next year.” 

Here are results of seven regional 
cagefests: 

East 

Providence 39, NY Union League 35 
New York GATC 60, Patterson 20 
Erie 55, Providence 35 
Brooklyn Pelicans 62, N. Y. GTAC 59 
Providence 43, Patterson 26 
N. Y. GTAC 62, NY Union League 34 
N. Y. GTAC 73, Providence 29 (3rd) 
Erie 76, Brooklyn 68 (final) 

Central 

Milwaukee 61, Cleveland Catholic 41 
Detroit 56, Akron 41 
Motor City 71, Rockford 41 
Chicago 69, Indianapolis 53 
Akron 61, Cleveland Catholic 37 
Indianapolis 64, Rockford 50 
Detroit 64, Milwaukee 49 
Chicago 86, Motor City 46 


Akron 46, Motor City 44 
Milwaukee 56, Indianapolis 41 
Milwaukee 77, Akron 61 (3rd) 
Chicago 80, Detroit 42 (final) 

Midwest 

Omaha 53, Sioux Falls 39 
Denver 2, Council Bluffs 0 (forfeit) 
St. Louis 54, Olathe 51 
Minnepaul 61, Kansas City 50 
Council Bluffs 94, Sioux Falls 28 
Kansas City 34, Olathe 24 
Omaha 53, Denver 40 
Minnepaul 71, St. Louis 70 
Council Bluffs 53, K. C. 43 (5th) 
Denver 72, St. Louis 60 (3rd) 
Omaha 39, Minnepaul 32 (final) 

Southeast 

Birmingham 38, Spartanburg 34 
Roanoke 57, Baltimore 56 
Washington 75, Birmingham 31 
Baltimore 47, Birmingham 41 (3rd) 
Washington 70, Roanoke 54 (final) 

Southwest 

Little Rock 73, Alexandria 31 
Houston 39, Jackson 14 
Dallas 63, Baton Rouge 25 
Little Rock 58, Austin 28 
Dallas 52, Houston 39 
Jackson 46, Alexandria 34 


Jackson 46, Baton Rouge 44 (5th) 
Houston 52, Austin 42 (3rd) 

Little Rock 88, Dallas 61 (final) 

Farwest 

Los Angeles 53, Hollywood 49 
Valley 66, Inglewood 28 
Tucson 61, Los Angeles 55 
Hollywood 52, Inglewood 37 
Los Angeles 66, Hollywood 57 (3rd) 
Valley 76, Tucson 57 (final) 

Northwest 

Oakland 46, Salt Lake City 29 
Boise 32, Portland 23 
San Francisco 39, Vancouver 35 
Seattle 61, Sacramento 28 
Salt Lake City 64, Portland 17 
Sacramento 66, Vancouver 37 
Oakland 44, Boise 28 
Seattle 54, San Francisco 23 
S. L. City 77, Sacramento 48 (5th) 
Boise 64, San Francisco 47 (3rd) 
Seattle 66, Oakland 45 (final) 

Most Valuable Players 

East—^Kevin Mjlligan, Erie 
Central—William Schwall, Chicago 
Southeast—John Miller, Washinaton 
Farwest—Maurice Mosley, Valley 
Southwest—M. Crawley, Alexandria 
Northwest—R. Amundsen, Seattle 


REPORT ON OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


For the past two and one half years the Balance Sheet 
has shown under “Other Liabilities” the liability to the 
United States Government for funds advanced by the 
government for the purpose of conducting an Occupational 
Survey of the Deaf. This account has been captioned 
“Special Project Grant—Occupational Survey.” 

This account does not appear on the Balance Sheet 
as of December 31, 1958, by reason of the project having 
been completed. 

A brief analysis of this project follows: 


Total Cash Grant to cover year 

4-1-56 thru 3-31-57 . $17,200.00 

Total Cash Grant to cover period 

4-1-57 thru 9-30-58 . 23,437.76 


Total Cash Received from U.S. Gov’t. $40,637.76 


Total Expenditures 

4-1-56 thru 3-31-57 _$10,087.76 

Total Expenditures 

4-1-57 thru 9-30-58 .. 29,505.39 

Total Expenditures 

4-1-56 thru 9-30-58 ... $39,593.15 

Balance Returned to U.S. Gov’t. 

upon completion of Project _ $ 1,004.61 


This report is subject to final audit by the auditors 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Welfare, and Education. 
Audit of expenditures for the period 4-1-56 thru 3-31-57 
was made in May of 1958. No exceptions were made by 
the government auditors. None is expected on the second 
period. 


Auditor's Comments 

This statement covers the period July 
1, 1957, through December 31, 1958. 

Examination of the Statement of 
Receipts and Disbursements will dis¬ 
close that the total income received by 
the Association from memberships, 
dues and contributions total $20,164.08. 
Broken down into an average monthly 
income from these sources it means 
that your association has had a month¬ 
ly income over the past 18 months of 
$1,120.02 per month. 

True—other sources of income, nota¬ 
bly bequests, interest and dividends 
and other miscellaneous items make 
up the balance of $6,187.92. However, 
it must be pointed out that these 
sources of income are not constant and 
hence cannot be counted upon in fore¬ 


casting future expenses. 

It has been necessary to transfer the 
sum of $3,000.00 from the Savings Ac¬ 
count with the Chicago bank to the 
General Operating Fund in order that 
the expenses of the Association might 
be met. In addition to this $3,000.00 
an additional sum of $3,443.08 was paid 
to your association by the U. S. Gov¬ 
ernment to cover payroll costs of per¬ 
sonnel whose services were directly 
chargable to the Occupational Survey. 

The total expenditures of the Asso¬ 
ciation for the 18-month period, ex¬ 
clusive of reimbursed expenditures 
from the government, total $28,507.05 
or an average of $1,583.72 per month. 
Obviously, income has not been suf¬ 
ficient to take care of operating ex¬ 
pense. 


This is not a good financial state¬ 
ment. The Association is not on a 
sound financial basis. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that your reaction to this situa¬ 
tion will be to cut back on expenses— 
balance the budget, so to speak. Ad¬ 
mittedly this would eliminate the defi¬ 
cits—but the work that has been done 
in the past would be irrevocably lost 
and any hope of accomplishing any¬ 
thing in the future on such a reduced 
budget would have to be written off. 

With the new reorganiation plan now 
ratified by the necessary 15 states it 
is to be hoped that the next convention 
in Dallas, Texas, will get down to brass 
tacks and formulate a financial pro¬ 
gram that will insure the continuation 
of the work that has been carried on 
over the past 13 years. 
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TTational ^Association of the Q)eaf 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 

Auditor's Report 


Submitted herewith is the financial 
statement and related exhibits clarify¬ 
ing the statement and related activities 
of the National Associaion of he Deaf, 
as at December 31, 1958. For your con¬ 
venience in examining same the report 
is catalogued as follows: 

1. The Balance Sheet 

2. Statement of Receipts and Dis¬ 


bursements 

3. Report of City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois—Trust Department—Re: Se¬ 
curities Held for the Account of 
The National Association of the 
Deaf 

4. Report on Occupational Survey 

5. Auditor’s Comments 


Upon the basis of the transactions 
reported to your auditor by your Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, and the 
statements submitted independently by 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, and the 
City National Bank and Trust Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, Illinois, your au¬ 
ditor hereby certifies that the enclosed 
statements together with supporting 
exhibits, correctly reflect the financial 
transactions and conditions for the 
period July 1, 1957, through Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1958. Very truly yours, 

s/s D. W. Wilson, Jr. 
Auditor 


Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1958 
ASSETS CURRENT 

City National Bank & Trust Co. 


Columbus, Ohio _$ 447.38 

City National Bank & Trst Co. 

Chicago, Illinois _ 606.28 

Office Petty Cash Fnd _ 250.00 


Total Cash in Banks or 

on Hand _$ 1,303.66 

Investments (at cost) __—. 22,673.91 

Total Current Assets _ 

FIXED ASSETS 

Office Furniture & Equipment _ 

OTHER ASSETS 

Prepaid Expenses _ 495.00 

Advances to Silent Worker _ 500.00 


Total Other Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS _ 

LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable - 

Accrued O.A.S.I. Deduct. & Tax — 
Accrued Federal Income Taxes 

Withheld _- 

Total Current Liabilities _ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL 

Capital Surplus - 

Surplus—Operating— 

6- 30-57 _ 

Less: Operating Deficit, 

7- 1-57 thru 

12-31-58 _ 

Net Operating Surplus - 
TOTAL CAPITAL 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
& CAPITAL _ 


$5,646.58 

.*2,155.05 


1.95 

9.00 

73.60 

84.55 


$26,088.86 


3,491.53 


$23,977.57 

4,692.37 

995.00 

$29,664.94 


84.55 


29,580.39 

$29,664.94 


Statement of Income and Disbursements 


July 1, 1957, thru December 31, 1958 

INCOME 

Annual Memberships _$ 596.00 

Life Memberships - 463,00 

Contributions _ 7,059.58 

Affiliation Fees _ 665.00 

Dollar-a-Month Club _ 11,379.50 

Advancing Memberships _ 1.00 

Sale of Literature, Pamphlets, etc— 24.50 

Miscellaneous Income - 4.84 

Discounts Earned - 4.39 

Dividends Received —-- 1,542.61 

Interest Earned & Received - 477.78 

Bequests—Estate of J. O. Hamersley, 
deceased _ . 4,133.80 


Total Receipts ___ $26,352.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Travel Expense— 

Officers and Board Members -$ 4,329.61 

Office Salaries _ 7,053.19 

Officers’ Salaries —--- 3,600.00 

Payroll Taxes __— 353.03 


Rent .-____ 2,109.00 

Printing ....—- 470.87 

Office Supplies _ 572.22 

Postage _ 527.70 

Telephone & Telegrams _ 230.84 

Freight & Expressage _ 43.31 

Professional Services _ 450.00 

N.A.D. Convention Expenses .. 47.50 

Advertising _ 94.63 

Insurance _ 55.00 

Dues & Subscriptions _ 75.50 

Repairs & Maintenance of 

Office Equipment _ 89.80 

Publishing Expenses _ 4,000.00 

Silent Worker Subscription Expense 3,205.90 

N.S.F. Checks _ 243.00 

W.F.D. Delegate Expense _ 595.41* 

Miscellaneous Office Expense . 360.54 

Total Disbursements _ $28,507.05 


Net Operating Deficit— 

December 31, 1958 _ -2,155.05 


*This item, $595.41, represents the difference between the 
amount raised by contributions to finance the expenses 
of sending a delegate to the World Federation of the Deaf 
convention held in Rome, Italy, and the actual expenses 
incurred by the delegate. Dr. B. B. Burnes. This item has 
been previously noted in prior statements submitted by 
your auditor. This deficit, of course, is an expense of the 
Association. 

City Notional Bank and Trust Company of Chicaao— 
Trust Department 
Securities Held for the Account of: 

The National Association of the Deaf 


December 31, 1958 Total 

Mkt. Mkt. Val. 

SECURITY Price 12-31-58 

Std. Oil Co. of Ind. 30-yr. Deben. 

31 / 8 %—$3,000.00 ____. 1153/4 $ 3,472.50 

U.S.A. Savings Bond, 

Series F—$100.00 _ ...87.40 87.40 

U.S.A. Treasury Bonds 

21 / 2 %—$4,500.00 _ 86-87 3,912.19 

STOCKS 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

112 Shares—$25 par _ 5678 6,370.00 

The Continental Insurance Co., N. Y. 

50 Shares—$5 par _ 613^ 3,087.50 

Corn Products Co. 

150 Shares—$1 par _ 54V2 8,175.00 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

160 Shares—$2 par _ 393/^ 6,300.00 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

34 Shares—$5 par _ 28 V8 956.25 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

100 Shares—$5 par _ 30^ 3,050.00 

Peoples Printing Co. Reading, Pa. 

Capital Stock Inc. Penna. 

100 Shares—$5 par _ No Quoted Mkt. 

Std. Oil Co. of Ind. 

Capital Stock Inc. Indiana 

45 Shares—$25 par ____ 47 V 4 2,126.25 

Total Market Value Dec. 31, 1958 _ $37,537.09 
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Eighteenth Quadrennial Convention 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

Detroit, Michigan — July 15-18, 1959 




Detroit Division No. 2 

and 

Detroit Aux. Div. No. 138 

HOTEL HEADQUARTERS 

Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 

COMMITTEE 
on 

ARRANGEMENTS 

QENERAL CHAIRMAN 

Robert G. Davies 
19470 Greenview 
Detroit 19, Michigan 

PUBLICITY 

Gerald Adler 
10054 Beaverland 
Detroit 39, Michigan 

SECRETARY 

Mrs. Estelle Davies 
19470 Greenview 
Detroit 19, Michigan 

TREASURER 

Alexander Jankowski 
9630 Mark Twain 
Detroit 27, Michigan 

BANQUET COMMITTEE 

Aloysius F. Japes 
3620 Devonshire Rd. 

Detroit 24, Michigan 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Robert K. Baird 
10061 Cardwell 
Livonia, Michigan 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1959 
All day: Golf Tournament 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1959 
All day: Registration 
Morning: Golf Championship Playoff 
Afternoon: First Session 
Evening: Reception and Dance 

THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1959 
All day: Registration 
Morning and Afternoon: 

Second Day Session 

Tour of Greenfield Village and Ford Museurh 
Evening: Banquet and Show 

FRIDAY, JULY 17, 1959 
All day: Registration 

Morning and Afternoon: Third Day Session 
Afternoon: Sightseeing Tour of the City and Canada 
Evening: Initiation Night 

SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1959 

Morning: Final Session, if necessary 
All Day: Picnic 


Registration __ 

.$ 3.00 

TOURS* 

Banquet and Show ... 

-. 7.00 

Greenfield Village/ Ford Museum, 

Initiation Night .- 

-- 4.00 

and Lunch, Thursday _$4.00 

Picnic.. 

_ 2.00 

Sightseeing, Friday _$3.25 

$16.00 

Combination $11.00 

*Not part of a combination ticket. 
Reserve your seat on the bus 
early. 


Mail your check or money order to: 

ALEXANDER JANKOWSKI 

9630 Mark Twain Detroit 27, Michigan 
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DAVID 0. BURTOM 18491-3 

4347 NICHOLS AVhL S.’;. API. 129 



CLUB DIRECTORY 


★ 



Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write The Silent Worker, 


2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, for information. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 

144 E. Exchansre Street 
^ Akron 4, Ohio 

Akron, Croesroads of the Deaf 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc, 

S3H Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Open Fri. ereninsrs and Sat., Sun. 
after 2 p.in. and holidays 
Host to 15th Annual AAAD Basketball 
Tourney in 1969 

CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Gates Buildinir, 108% Copitol Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Visitors Alwasrs Welcome 
M. Keckley, Pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, Secy. 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Visitors Always Welcome 

CHRIST CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND OHIO 
E. 25tK and Payne Ave. 

Phone AC-1, 6199 about meetings. 

Rev. Theo, Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 



COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
138% East Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Open Wed., Fri,, and Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Alice M. Uren, Secretary 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
646 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Ralph Jordan, Secretary 



ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Inc. 


107% West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open every weekend 

The 

GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
26 W, Odgen Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Open Wed., Thurs., and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 

HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
206 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays 

For information write Irvin F. Miller, Secy. 

HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
1127 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Visitors Welcome — Fri. and Sat. Evenings 
Sunday afternoon and evening 
Business meetings first Sunday of the month. 
Margaret Bandy, Secretary 


HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 
Y.W.C.A 633 Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
Social and Meeting at 7r00 p.m. 

Second Saturday of each month. 

Out of town visitors always welcome. 
‘•Friendliest Club in the State*’ 

Mr. A. G. Bills, President 
Mr. J. A. Pring, Secretary 
C. & O. Freight Office, Huntington, W. Va, 

INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Regular business meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday Nights 
Albert F. Reeves, Secretary 

KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719% Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgette Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 

LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
735 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
Events once a month 
Maud Skropeta, Secretary 

LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27. N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of the Month 
3218% South Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way — Colton, California 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OP THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 

MOTOR CITY ASS’N. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 
7636 Michigan Avenue — Detroit 10, Mich. 
Door opens at 7:30 p.m., closes at 2:30 a.m. 
or before. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. Ladies Night every 2nd Wednesday. 
Regular meeting: 4th Sunday of each month 
except June-July-August. 

Softball, basketball, bowling sponsored. Socials 
—movies—parlor games. Out-of-town visitors wel¬ 
come. Kenneth Mantz, Secretary. 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P'rye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening. 

Miss Mary Ross, Secretary 

PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturdays of each month 
Mrs. J. I Lester, Secretary 
8146 N. 16th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 Broad Street (upstairs) 

Richmond, Virginia 

Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 p.m. 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB. INC. 

211% East State Street, Rockford, Ill. 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 

—Welcome to our Friendly Club— 

Mrs. Betty Musgrove, President 
Betty Braun, Secretary 

ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4224 N. Williams 
Portland 11, Oregon 
Open every Saturday at 7 P.M. 

Visitors are always welcome. 

George Eversaul, Secretary 

SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall—34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 
Tnird Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Betty Whisenant, Secretary 
4228 Lusk Drive 
Sacramento 25, California 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Inc. 
630 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

V is itors Welcome 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Secretary 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Harriett Votaw, Secretary 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 

2021 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open eve. of Holidays, Friday evenings, all day 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
John Dunner, Secretary 

SISTERHOOD OF THE . 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 85th Street, New York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Anna Plapinger, Swcy. 

ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

3517A North Grand Avenue—St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
VISITORS WELCOME 

James Alsip, President — Ed Carney, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 7l8t Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
Murray Finkelstein, President 
David A. Davidowitz, Secretary 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930% W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 
Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Secretary 











